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Munera  vestra  cano. 

Aid  us,  Protectionists  and  Farmers’  friends, 

We  shew  the  good  to  which  Protection  tends. 
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PREFAC  E. 


The  writers  of  the  following  pages  happened  to  be  in  com- 
munication soon  after  Mr.  Cobden’s  announcement  of  the 
new  view  which  he  had  taken  of  the  system  of  agricultural 
protection,  namely,  that  it  is  a system  of  mutual  plunder, 
under  which  the  growers  of  the  different  descriptions  of 
agricultural  produce  rob  one  another  ; and  it  was  agreed  to 
test  a proposition  so  novel  and  plausible , by  working  out  the 
question  in  detail,  each  for  that  kind  of  farming  with  which 
he  was  most  familiar. 

The  unexpected  results  obtained,  encouraged  them  to  ex- 
tend the  inquiry  to  the  other  systems  of  husbandry  pre- 
valent in  the  best  farmed  districts  of  Britain ; and  to  lay 
the  results  of  their  joint  labours,  in  their  joint  names,  before 
the  public,  in  the  hope  that  they  might  have  the  effect  of 
diminishing  that  alarm  with  which  so  many  of  their  agri- 
cultural friends  contemplate  the  prospect  of  those  changes 
which  are  inevitable,  and  of  inspiring  the  landed,  as  well  as 
the  monied  interests,  with  confidence  in  the  application  of 
capital  to  the  improvement  of  the  productive  powers  of  the 
soil. 

This  want  of  confidence,  and  the  persuasion  that  the 
prosperity  of  agriculture  depends  upon  artificial  prices, 
are  the  chief  causes  which  drive  the  surplus  capital  of 
this  country  into  any  channel  of  speculation,  however  un- 
certain and  hazardous,  in  preference  to  the  safe  and  profitable 
investment  which  the  improvement  of  our  own  soil  affords. 
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1.  On  a question  which  has  been  so  repeatedly  dis- 
cussed as  that  of  the  Corn-laws  we  have  long  ceased  to 
expect  anything  new.  The  monotony  of  the  Agricultural 
Debates  of  the  past  session,  has  however  been  agreeably 
relieved  by  several  striking  novelties.  Among  these  may 
be  enumerated  the  indications  given  by  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  Sir  James  Graham  of  the  tendency  of  their  future  policy 
to  the  gradual  abolition  of  the  protective  system;  the  declara- 
tion of  Lord  John  Russell  that  protection  is  the  bane  of 
agriculture  ; the  argument  of  Mr.  Cobden  that  the  effect  of 
protecting  duties  is  merely  to  defend  the  cultivators  of  one 
British  county  against  those  of  another ; and  lastly  the  notice 
given  by  Mr.  Escott  that  he  shall  move  early  in  the  next 
session  of  Parliament  for  the  free  admission  of  maize  or 
Indian  corn.  To  these  significant  hints  that  the  days  of  the 
Corn-laws  are  drawing  rapidly  to  a close,  we  may  add  the 
suggestion  thrown  out  by  Mr.  Sotheron,  at  an  agricultural 
meeting,  that  the  system  of  agricultural  protection,  may 
possibly  not  last  more  than  two  years. 

2.  If  such  be  the  prospects  of  the  farmers,  it  behoves  them 
to  consider  well  the  value  of  the  protective  system  ; in  order 
that  if  they  cannot  carry  on  their  business  without  that  of 
which  there  appears  every  prospect  of  their  being  speedily 
deprived,  they  may  rally  all  their  forces,  and  make  a desperate 
effort  to  maintain  it ; and  that  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  of 
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no  value,  or  if  it  be,  as  some  contend,  a serious  loss  to  them, 
they,  the  tenant  farmers  of  England,  may  throw  their  weight 
into  the  scale,  to  accelerate  that  change  which  seems  inevit- 
able, and,  by  so  doing,  relieve  themselves,  at  once,  of  a 
burthen  which  oppresses  them. 

3.  Mr.  Cobden  has  declared  the  system  of  protecting 
duties  to  be  a system  of  mutual  plunder,  between  the  growers 
of  the  different  descriptions  of  agricultural  produce. 

4.  If  his  views  of  the  protective  system  be  correct,  it 
will  go  far  towards  establishing  the  truth  of  Lord  John 
Russell’s  assertion,  that  protection  is  the  bane  of  agriculture. 

5.  We  propose,  therefore,  in  the  ensuing  pages,  in  order 
to  test  the  validity  of  Mr.  Cobden’s  assertion,  to  consider  in 
detail,  the  effects  of  protecting  duties,  on  the  interests  of 
some  of  our  chief  agricultural  districts  ; and  to  inquire 
whether  there  are  any  which  gain  by  those  duties,  at  the 
expense  of  others.  We  shall  endeavour  also,  to  estimate 
the  amount  of  loss  to  those  districts  which  lose  by  protection, 
if  such  there  be. 

6.  The  first  point  to  be  ascertained  is  the  amount  of  the 
protecting  duties  on  the  different  descriptions  of  agricultural 
produce. 

7.  This  will  be  easy  enough  with  respect  to  every  kind 
of  produce  except  corn.  Over  corn,  however,  the  sliding 
scale  has  thrown  such  a cloud  of  mystification,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  bring  any  two  persons  to  agree  as  to  the  amount 
of  protection  afforded  under  the  late  or  present  Corn-law. 

8.  Fortunately,  however,  it  is  not  essential  to  the  value 
of  our  reasoning,  that  we  should  arrive  at  an  exact  conclusion 
upon  this  point.  It  will  be  sufficient  if  we  agree  upon  a 
given  amount  of  protection  ; and  apply  it  equally  to  both 
sides  of  our  argument . 

9.  Ey  a Parliamentary  return  of  the  foreign  wheat  and 
other  grain  entered  for  home  consumption  between  1828 
and  1841,  the  duration  of  the  late  Corn-law,  we  are  fur- 
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nished  with  the  average  rates  of  duty  actually  paid  upon 
each  description  of  grain  imported. 

10.  The  following  is  the  aggregate  of  the  importations 
from  1828  to  1841,  with  the  average  amount  of  duty  paid : — 


Qrs. 

Amount  of 
Duty  Received 

Average 
rates  of  duty 
per  qr. 

Wheat  . 

. 13,555,471  . . 

. ^3,779,417  • 

55.  7d. 

Barley  . 

2,826,397  . . 

. . 659,559  . 

4 8 

Oats  . . 

, 3,534,627  . . 

. . 1,137,940  . 

6 5 

Peas  . . 

919,227  . . 

. . 266,374  . 

5 10 

Beans  . . 

. 1,071,369  . . 

. . 371,698  . 

6 11 

11.  The  rates  of  duty  which  we  shall  use  in  the  following 
calculations  will  be  for  wheat  5s.  Qd .,  oats  6s.  6d.,  barley 
4s.  8d .,  peas  5s.  10c?.,  beans  6s.  11c?.,  being  a close  approxi- 
mation to  the  protection  indicated  by  the  preceding  returns. 

12.  Our  estimate  of  the  duty  on  wheat  may  perhaps  be 
objected  to  as  too  low,  by  those  who  remember  that  the  late 
sliding  scale  afforded  an  apparent  protection  for  several 
years  in  succession  of  from  20s.  to  40s.  a quarter. 

13.  The  real  test,  however,  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  sliding  scale  has  succeeded  in  its  avowed  object  of 
keeping  up  artificial  prices,  is  a comparison  of  the  prices 
of  wheat  in  this  country  and  abroad  during  a period  of 
several  years. 

14.  There  is  probably  no  better  test  of  what  the  price 
of  wheat  would  have  been  in  this  country,  in  the  absence 
of  all  restrictions  on  importation,  than  is  afforded  by  the 
Channel  Islands,  where  the  trade  is  perfectly  free  ; those 
islands  sending  the  corn  of  their  own  growth  free  to  this 
country,  whenever  the  importation  is  profitable,  and  receiv- 
ing foreign  com  duty  free  for  their  own  consumption. 

15.  By  a Parliamentary  return,  it  appears  that  the 
price  of  wheat  in  Jersey,  during  the  ten  years  from  1832 
to  1841,  averaged  48s.  4 d.  the  quarter.  The  average  price 
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in  England,  for  the  same  ten  years  was  5 6s.  8d.  being  a 
difference  of  8s.  4 d.  the  quarter.  But  it  will  at  once  be 
conceded,  by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  subject,  that  a 
constant  demand  from  England,  under  a free  trade,  would 
have  raised  the  level  of  foreign  grain,  at  the  very  least,  2s. 
to  3s.  the  quarter,  and  this  brings  the  price  up  to  within 
5s.  or  6s , of  our  own  average  ; wThich  corroborates  our 
estimate  of  the  protection  at  5s.  6d.  the  quarter. 

16.  Having  thus  sufficiently  determined  the  amount  of 
protection  enjoyed  under  the  last  Corn-law,  and  assuming 
that  it  has  not  been  increased  by  the  present  sliding  scale, 
we  proceed  to  estimate  the  value  of  protection  to  our  dif- 
ferent agricultural  districts. 

17.  The  first  case  which  we  shall  investigate  will  be 
that  of  400  acres  of  light  land  in  Norfolk,  in  the  eastern 
district  of  that  county,  where  the  cultivation  is  not  in  gene- 
ral so  high  as  in  West  Norfolk. 

18.  Jn  commencing  this  inquiry  we  must  remember 
that  the  farmer  cannot  possibly  derive  any  benefit  from  the 
fictitious  value  given  by  protecting  duties  to  any  part  of 
his  produce,  except  the  surplus  which  he  has  for  sale,  after 
providing  for  the  maintenance  of  the  men  and  animals 
employed  in  cultivation.  It  matters  not  to  him,  pro- 
vided the  quality  be  the  same,  whether  the  hay  con- 
sumed by  his  horses  be  worth  £3.  or  £6.  the  ton; 
whether  the  oats  with  which  he  feeds  them  would  sell  for 
20 s.  or  40s.;  or  whether  his  seed  wheat  be  valued  at  40s. 
or  80s.  the  quarter.  The  prices  of  these  portions  of  the 
produce,  are  only  of  consequence,  as  indicating  the  price  of 
that  portion  of  the  same  kinds  of  produce  which  he  sells. 

19.  As  little  does  it  matter  what  may  be  the  price  of 
the  wheat  and  bacon  with  which  he  feeds  the  ploughmen 
whom  he  boards  in  the  house.  Neither,  if,  after  the  custom 
of  Northumberland,  and  some  other  northern  counties,  he 


employs  hired  householders,  resident  upon  the  farm,  and  paid 
their  wages  in  kind,  will  he  gain  anything  by  the  enhanced 
price  of  that  portion  of  the  produce  consumed  by  them. 

20.  The  only  advantage  which  the  farmer  can  derive 
from  the  artificial  enhancement  of  the  price  of  the  food  of 
agricultural  labourers,  is  when  competition  for  employment 
enables  him  to  pay  them  money  wages,  insufficient  to  pur- 
chase their  fair  share  of  the  produce. 

21.  Either  the  farmer  repays  his  servants,  in  the  form 
of  increased  wages,  the  amount  of  protecting  duty  paid 
by  them  on  the  agricultural  produce  which  they  consume, 
or  the  system  robs  them  to  that  amount. 

22.  This  robbery,  moreover,  is  not  committed  for  the 
farmer’s  benefit,  but  for  that  of  his  landlord;  because  since 
rent  consists  of  the  surplus  produce,  after  deducting  the 
cost  of  cultivation,  and  a fair  remuneration  to  the  tenant 
for  his  time,  skill,  and  capital,  whatever  depresses  the  value 
of  wages  relatively  to  the  price  of  agricultural  produce, 
operates  to  increase  rents. 

23.  Such  advanced  rents,  however,  are  not  all  clear 
gain  to  the  landlord,  they  are  subject  to  many  serious  de- 
ductions in  the  form  of  increased  poors’  rates,  increased 
county-rates,  for  gaols  and  criminal  prosecutions,  the  cost 
of  maintaining  a rural  police,  and  losses  by  incendiary 
fires.  They  are  subject,  also,  to  many  enormous  deductions 
in  the  form  of  electioneering  expenses,  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  protective  system,  and  to  deductions  for  the  pro- 
tecting duties  on  every  description  of  agricultural  produce 
consumed  in  their  families,  and  in  the  famlies  of  all  the 
tradesmen  with  whom  they  deal,  which  of  course  are  added 
to  their  bills. 

24.  In  the  calculations  which  follow  we  shall  assume, 
that  whatever  the  agricultural  labourer  pays,  in  the  shape 
of  protecting  duty,  on  the  bread  which  he  consumes,  and 
on  his  cheese — when  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  be  a con- 
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sumer  of  cheese — he  receives  back  again,  in  the  shape  of 
higher  wages  than  he  would  be  paid  were  the  price  of  his 
food  not  artificially  raised. 

25.  We  have  made  this  assumption  the  basis  of  our 
calculations,  respecting  the  effects  of  the  protective  system 
on  labour,  because  it  is  the  most  favourable  view  which 
can  be  taken  of  that  system  ; but  we  believe  the  fact  to 
be  quite  the  reverse.  If  the  protectionists  demur  to  this 
assumption,  they  place  themselves  on  the  opposite  horn  of 
the  dilemma,  that  the  effect  of  agricultural  pro- 
tection IS  TO  ROB  THE  AGRICULTURAL  LABOURER. 

26.  Hitherto  we  have  supposed  a case  in  which  the  far- 
mer raises  the  whole  of  the  protected  agricultural  produce 
which  he  employs  in  cultivation,  as  seed,  or  food  for  his 
servants  and  cattle ; but  if,  from  the  nature  of  his  soil  and 
climate,  he  is  obliged  to  purchase  from  other  districts,  a 
greater  amount  of  protected  articles  than  he  sells,  it  is  clear 
that  he  must  be  a loser  by  the  difference. 

27.  Now  this  is  precisely  the  case  with  the  farmers  of 
the  light  lands  of  Norfolk ; they  sell  no  protected  articles, 
produced  by  themselves,  except  wheat  and  barley. 

28.  They  buy  from  the  pasture  districts  most  of  the 
bullocks  which  they  fatten,  and  it  is  only  some  parts  of  the 
county  which  breed  their  own  sheep. 

29.  They  purchase  the  oats  consumed  by  their  horses  ; 
and  they  purchase  large  quantities  of  artificial  manures  and 
of  food  for  purchased  cattle,  in  order  to  increase  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  manure. 

30.  If  therefore,  the  returns  of  the  farmer  be  increased, 
by  the  protective  system,  his  expenses  are  likewise  increased, 
by  the  amount  to  which  those  duties  enhance  the  price  of 
his  seed-corn.* 

31.  His  expenses  are  increased,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
oat  growers  of  the  Lincolnshire  Fens,  and  of  Scotland  and 


* See  par.  63, 
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Ireland,  by  the  amount  of  the  protecting  duty  on  every 
bushel  of  oats  which  his  horses  eat. 

32.  He  pays  tribute  to  Cheshire,  Derbyshire,  Gloucester- 
shire, Wilts,  and  Somerset,  to  the  amount  of  ten  shillings 
the  hundred  weight,  upon  all  the  cheese  consumed  by  him- 
self and  his  labourers. 

33.  For  the  benefit,  or  supposed  benefit  of  Kent,  Essex, 
and  a few  other  southern  counties,  the  price  of  all  the  clover- 
seed  he  sows  is  enhanced,  by  a protecting  duty  of  ten  shil- 
lings the  cwt. 

34.  For  the  benefit  of  a few  thousand  acres  in  Kent, 
and  in  less  than  six  other  counties,  he  pays  a protecting  duty 
on  the  hops  consumed  by  himself  and  his  labourers.  The 
protecting  duty  on  hops  is  the  difference  between  the  import 
duty  of  £4.  10 s.  on  foreign  hops,  and  the  excise  duty 
of  18«.  8 d,  on  hops  of  English  growth  ; that  is  £3.  1 Is.  4 d. 
the  cwt. 

35.  As  the  arable  farmer  of  East  Norfolk  is  a buyer  of 
lean  cattle  and  sheep,  as  well  as  a seller  of  fat  beef  and 
mutton,  the  most  favourable  view  which  can  be  taken  of 
the  protecting  duties  on  foreign  cattle  and  meat,  is  either 
that  they  have  no  effect  at  all,  upon  the  market,  from  the 
inability  of  foreign  countries  to  supply  us,  or  that  the  duties 
on  fat  and  lean  stock  neutralize  one  another. 

36.  The  least  favourable  view  is,  that  while  a fat  and  a 
lean  ox  are  admitted  at  the  same  duty,  and  corn  is  ex- 
cluded, the  system  operates  as  an  inducement  to  the  foreign 
breeders  to  send  their  cattle  over  fat  instead  of  lean,  thus 
depriving  the  British  Farmer  of  the  benefit  of  the  manure 
produced  while  they  are  fattening. 

37.  The  cultivator  of  400  acres  of  light  land  in  Norfolk 
purchases  annually,  at  least  40  tons  of  oil  cake,  with  which 
to  feed  his  bullocks  and  sheep,  for  the  sake  of  improving 
their  manure.  The  bullocks  are  chiefly  Highland  and 
Galloway,  Scots  and  Short-horns  bred  in  the  North;  the 
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remainder  are  Devons  and  Irish,  together  with  some  Home- 
breds  from  the  pasture  districts  of  Norfolk. 

38.  The  complaint  of  the  arable  farmers  of  Norfolk  is, 
that  they  are  obliged  to  pay  so  high  a price  for  their  lean 
stock  that  they  rarely  make  any  profit  by  fattening  them  ; 
and  that  they  are  to  them  mere  manufacturers  of  manure. 

39.  A great  benefit,  would  therefore  be  conferred  on 
the  arable  farmers  of  Norfolk,  by  such  an  influx  of  cattle 
from  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  and  Spain,  as  would, 
keep  down  the  price  of  lean  stock  to  such  a point  as  would 
in  conjunction  with  cheap  cattle  food,  leave  them  a profit 
on  fattening  their  manufacturers  of  manure;  provided  those 
cattle  were  equal  in  quality  to  the  Scots  and  Short-horns 
they  now  receive  from  the  North. 

40.  rihe  prospect  of  this,  however,  is,  we  fear,  but  dis- 
tant: there  are  two  impediments  to  it;  the  augmented 
demand  of  a rapidly  increasing  population,  which  enhances 
the  price  of  meat,  and  by  consequence,  of  lean  stock,  and 
the  tardiness  with  which  the  diffusion  of  improved  breeds  of 
sheep  and  cattle  spread  among  the  bulk  of  the  farmers  of 
any  country.  We  may  take  the  case  of  cattleimported  from 
Ireland,  as  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  the  demands 
of  our  increasing  numbers  keep  a-head  of  the  supply. 
Twenty  years  ago  the  total  importation  of  live  cattle  from 
that  country  amounted  to  17,000  head.  We  can  re- 
member when  the  low  prices  of  1822  and  1823  were 
attributed  by  butchers,  graziers,  and  statesmen,  to  the 
seventeen  thousand  horned  invaders  of  that  period.  In 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  when  the  importation  was 
much  smaller,  the  English  Parliament  voted  them  a 
nuisance;  in  1841  the  numbers  annually  imported  into 
Liverpool  alone  had  increased  to  100,000  head;  and  yet, 
with  our  increased  population — when  the  manufacturers  are 
in  full  employment  and  at  good  wages, — notwithstanding  a 
diminished  Government  demand  for  the  army  and  navy, 
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notwithstanding  the  prohibition  removed  against  importa- 
tion of  live  cattle  and  fresh  meat  from  the  Continent,  and 
with  duty  reduced  on  American  provisions — measures  which 
excited  such  a panic  among  the  agricultural  interest — this 
increased  importation  from  Ireland  has  been  insufficient  to 
keep  down  the  price  of  meat — witness  the  present  state  of 
Smithfield  market — to  such  a point  as  the  interests  of  the 
consumer  require,  or  to  keep  down  the  price  of  lean  stock 
to  such  a point  as  would  enable  the  tenants  of  those  light 
lands  which  cannot  be  cultivated  advantageously  without 
the  manure  of  a large  quantity  of  live  stock,  to  purchase 
that  stock  at  such  a price  as  would  give  them  a profit  on 
feeding  it.* 


* The  following  calculations,  extracted  from  two  articles  in  the 
North  British  Review  for  May  and  August,  1845,  on  the  improve- 
ment of  land,  as  an  employment  for  capital,  are  well  worthy  the 
consideration  of  those  who  still  feel  alarm  at  the  effects  of  the 
importation  of  foreign  food  on  the  interests  of  British  agricul- 
ture, and  have  not  considered  the  power  of  increasing  popula- 
tion fully  employed  at  good  wages,  to  cause  a continually 
augmenting  demand  with  which  the  supply  will  with  difficulty 
keep  pace  : “ Two  pounds  of  meat,”  says  the  writer,  “ consumed 
weekly  by  each  of  the  two  hundred  thousand  mouths,  added 
annually  to  our  population,  would  occasion  an  augmented  de- 
mand increasing  annually  at  the  rate  of  34,000  oxen  of  six 
hundred  weight  each,  whilst  increased  wages  affording  to  five 
millions  of  our  underfed  existing  population  the  means  of 
purchasing  only  one  pound  of  meat,  each  weekly,  would  cause  a 
further  annual  demand  of  386,000  oxen  of  the  same  weight,  or 
an  equivalent  quantity  of  mutton  and  pork.  Again,  as  to  the 
surplus  produce  of  Ireland,  it  would  soon  be  reduced  to  a nega- 
tive quantity,  if  the  cultivators  of  her  soil  were  consumers  of 
bread  and  meat ; five  ounces  only  of  beef  consumed  weekly  by 
each  of  the  eight  millions  of  her  people,  would  cut  off  her  ex- 
port of  live  cattle,  supposing  it  to  be  double  that  which  now 
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4h  The  Irish  cattle  afford  an  example  of  the  tardiness 
with  which  improved  breeds  are  diffused.  Though  conside- 
rably improved,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  they  are  still 
so  far  inferior  to  our  best  breeds,  as  to  cause  the  farmers  of 
Norfolk  to  buy  them,  not  from  choice  but  from  necessity, 
in  consequence  of  the  higher  relative  price  of  Devons,  Scots, 
and  Short-horns.  It  is  therefore  obviously  their  interest, 
that  our  Continental  neighbours  should  improve  their  breeds 
of  sheep  and  cattle,  in  order  to  render  them  suitable  to  our 
markets ; and  that  they  should  resort  with  them  in  a lean 
state,  like  the  drovers  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  to  the 
weekly  market  on  the  Castle  Hill,  at  Norwich,  or  the 
annual  fair  at  St.  Faiths. 

42.  The  improvement  of  the  Continental  breeds  and  the 
rearing  of  cattle  for  the  English  market  will,  however,  be  a 
slow  process;  and  most  of  the  present  generation  will  be 
laid  in  their  graves,  before  the  imported  foreign  cattle  will, 
either  in  numbers  or  quality,  equal  the  importation  from 
Ireland.  In  the  mean  time  the  rapid  increase  of  population 
will  occasion  a demand  for  meat  which  will  far  exceed  the 
supply,  and  which  will  be  of  no  benefit  to  the  arable  farmer 
of  Norfolk,  because  the  price  of  the  lean  stock  which  he 
is  obliged  to  buy  will  advances  at  an  equal  rate. 

43.  It  wTould  be  more  in  accordance  with  the  present 
state  of  continental  agriculture  to  send  us  lean  cattle  and 
corn,  than  to  employ  the  corn  in  fattening  them,  and  to 
send  them  over  fat.  While,  therefore,  the  entire  removal  of 
restrictions  on  the  importation  of  corn  and  cattle,  would 

enters  England  by  way  of  Liverpool,  and  supposing  that  instead 
of  being  lean  kine,they  were  fat  oxen  of  six  cwt.  each  ; again  the 
318,700  quarters  of  wheat,  and  wheat  flour,  and  the  2,327,782 
quarters  of  oats  imported  from  Ireland  in  1841  would  give 
scarcely  \\  pecks  of  wheat  and  little  more  than  2^  bushels  of 
oats  for  the  annual  consumption  of  each  of  her  <f  potatoe-and- 
point-fed  population. ”” 
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benefit  the  cultivators  of  our  light  soils  ; the  partial  relaxa- 
tion of  the  protective  system,  which  admits  the  foreign 
fat  ox,  but  refuses  to  receive  the  corn  with  which  the  lean 
beast  might  be  fattened,  gives  a bonus  to  the  foreign  breeder 
to  fatten  his  ox  before  he  sends  him  over.  We  thus  inflict 
a triple  injury  on  the  cultivator  of  the  light  arable  lands 
of  England,  by  preventing  him  from  purchasing  his  raw 
material — the  lean  beast  and  his  food — in  the  cheapest 
market,  and  bringing  in  the  manufactured  article— fat  meat 
— to  compete  with  that  which  he  has  produced  under  dis- 
advantages occasioned  by  those  very  Corn-laws,  the  main- 
tenance of  which  he  has  been  taught  to  believe  is  necessary 
to  save  him  from  ruin. 

44.  We  may  form  some  estimate  of  the  benefit  which 
our  Norfolk  farmer  would  derive  from  the  free  importation 
of  oats,  beans,  and  maize,  none  of  which  he  grows,  from  the 
results  which  have  attended  the  use  of  peas  and  linseed 
made  into  a compound,  on  the  plan  of  Mr.  Warnes  of 
Trimingham,  as  a substitute  for  linseed  cake,  in  the  feeding 
of  sheep  and  cattle. 

45.  A large  tenant  farmer  near  Norwich  informed  us, 
that  in  1843,  the  produce  of  twenty  acres  of  peas,  with  the 
linseed  from  eight  acres  of  flax,  fattened  as  much  stock  as 
he  could  have  kept  with  purchased  oil-cake  to  the  value  of 
£300,  and  he  also  informed  us,  that  during  the  winter  of  that 
year,  the  use  of  this  kind  of  food  reduced  the  price  of  cake 
by  £2.  the  ton.  Other  parties  have  assured  us  that  this  was 
a low  estimate  of  the  reduction  of  price  thus  occasioned. 
The  general  failure  of  the  hay  and  turnip  crops,  in  1844, 
caused  oil- cake  to  advance  again  in  price,  notwithstanding 
the  extended  use  of  the  compound  of  Mr.  Warnes.  We 
are,  therefore,  forming  a very  low  estimate  of  the  effect  of 
an  unrestricted  importation  of  beans,  maize,  and  oats,  in 
reducing  the  price  of  oil-cake,  by  fixing  the  reduction  at  £2. 
the  ton. 
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4().  There  is  another  road  to  the  same  conclusion  : 
seven  quarters  of  oats  weigh  a ton,  the  protective  duty  on 
which,  at  6s.  (id.  the  quarter,  amounts  to  <£2.  5s.  6d.;  we 
may,  therefore,  safely  calculate  the  effects  of  a free  impor- 
tation of  this  and  other  grain,  capable  of  being  used  as 
substitutes  for  oil-cake,  as  equal  to  the  reduction  of  the 
price  of  that  article  by  £2  the  ton. 

47.  At  this  rate,  the  benefit  which  the  cultivator  of  an 
arable  farm  of  400  acres  of  light  land,  in  Norfolk,  would 
derive  from  the  free  importation  of  cattle- food  would  amount 
to  £80,  supposing  him  to  consume  only  40  tons  of  oil-cake. 
The  pecuniary  benefit  which  the  occupier  of  this  farm  would 
derive  from  the  expenditure,  in  cheap  cattle-food,  of  the  sum 
now  applied  to  the  purchase  of  artificial  manures,  we  shall 
place  hereafter  in  several  points  of  view. 

48.  We  proceed  now  to  consider  the  extent  to  which 
protecting  duties  on  oats  enhance  the  cost  of  keeping  farm 
horses.  A light  land  farmer  in  Norfolk  cultivates  400  acres 
with  twelve  horses,  and  he  does  not  feed  them  so  highly  as 
in  most  other  counties,  giving  them  only  one  bushel  of  oats 
each  weekly.  The  consumption  of  his  farm  horses  will,  there- 
fore, be  78  quarters,  to  which  must  be  added  two  bushels  a 
week  for  his  riding  horse,  making  a total  of  91  quarters, 
which  will  be  raised  in  price  by  protecting  duties  6s  6d. 
the  quarter,  £29.  11s.  6d. 

49.  We  shall  now  proceed  from  the  consideration  of  the 
effects  of  protecting  duties  on  the  food  consumed  by  the 
Norfolk  farmers’  cattle,  to  their  effects  on  the  food  con- 
sumed by  the  agricultural  labourer  of  Norfolk.  In  cal- 
culating the  extent  to  which  these  enhance  the  cost  of 
production  to  the  farmer,  on  the  assumption  that  the  pro- 
tecting duty  paid  by  the  labourer  on  the  agricultural  pro- 
duce consumed  by  him,  is  repaid  by  him  in  his  wages,  we 
have  first  to  ascertain  whether  the  Norfolk  labourer  lives 
chiefly  on  bread,  or  whether  he  is  a regular  or  constant 
consumer  of  meat,  butter,  bacon,  and  cheese. 
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50.  To  answer  the  latter  question  with  strict  truth,  it 
must,  we  fear,  be  answered  in  the  negative.  Wages,  in 
Norfolk,  are,  96*.  a week  for  labourers,  and  10s.  for  plough- 
men, who  work  longer  hours.  Labourers  having  families 
of  from  four  to  six  children,  have  stated  to  us,  in  reply 
to  inquiries  as  to  the  manner  in  which  this  sum  was  ex- 
pended, that  their  weekly  consumption  of  flour  varied 
between  3 and  3J  stones. 

51.  If  we  take  the  Norfolk  labourer’s  weekly  consump- 
tion of  flour  at  three  stones,  and  if  we  suppose  him  to 
consume,  during  the  year,  1 cwt.  of  cheese  and  an  equal 
quantity  of  bacon — though  how  it  is  to  be  paid  for  out 
of  9s.  a week  we  know  not — we  shall  find,  estimating 
3|-  cwt.  of  flour  as  equal  to  one  quarter  of  wheat,  which 
pays  a protecting  duty  of  5s.  6c/.,  that  this  labourer  will 
be  taxed  to  the  protective  system  as  follows : — 

Flour,  156  stones,  paying  5s.  6c?.  for 

28  stones,  or  3|  cwt.  . . 110  7 

Cheese,  1 cwt.,  duty  10s.  per  cwt.  . 0 10  0 

Bacon,  1 cwt.,  duty  14s.  per  cwt.  . 0 14  0 

£2  14  7 

52.  If,  however,  the  labourer  consumes  3J  stones  of  flour 
weekly,  no  bacon,  and  only  J cwt.  of  cheese  during  the 
year,  the  account  will  stand  thus  — 

Flour  182  stones,  duty  5s.  6d.  for  28  stones  115  9 

Cheese  £ cwt.  . . . .050 

£2  0 9 

53.  The  mean  of  these  two  diet  tables,  neither  of  them  so 
good  as  that  of  the  convict, # will  be  £2.  7s.  8c/.,  which. 


* The  convicts  in  the  dock-yards  receive  weekly : — Biscuit, 
28  ounces — Oatmeal,  49  ounces — Beef,  56  ounces — Cheese,  12 
ounces — Beer,  3 pints. 
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multiplied  by  twenty,  for  400  acres,  allowing  five  labourers 
to  the  hundred  acres,  will  give  <£47.  13s.  4 d. 

This  is  the  amount  of  protecting  duties  paid  on  the  food 
consumed  by  the  labourers  employed  upon  this  farm. 

54.  To  this  we  must  add  the  protecting  duty  on  the 
malt  and  hops  consumed  by  them,  unless  they  are  to  drink 
water.  If  we  allow  the  twenty  men  employed  upon  400 
acres,  seventeen  hogsheads  of  beer,  as  the  annual  con- 
sumption of  themselves  and  their  families,  which  will  be 
u the  slightest  taste  in  life”  over  one  pint  a day,  among  all 
the  members  of  each  family,  the  malt  required  for  this 
quantity,  at  one  quarter  to  two  hogsheads,  will  be  Qi  quar- 
ters, which  being  the  produce  of  an  equal  quantity  of 
barley,  will  have  paid  a protecting  duty  of  4s.  8 d.  the 
quarter. 

55.  The  hops  necessary  for  this  quantity  of  beer  may  be 
called  | cwt.,  which  will  have  paid  a protecting  duty  (see 
par.  34.)  of  £3.  11s.  4 d.  the  cwt.,  in  favour  of  the  hop 
growers  of  Kent,  Sussex,  Surrey,  Hampshire,  Worcester- 
shire, and  Herefordshire. 

56.  The  following  will,  then,  be  the  amount  of  protecting 
duty  on  the  beer  of  twenty  agricultural  labourers 

Protecting  duty  on  quarters  of  barley  (grown 

in  Norfolk)  at  4s.  8d.  per  quarter  . . 119  8 

On  f cwt.  of  hops  not  grown  in  Norfolk  . . 2 13  6 

£4  13  2 

57.  If,  therefore,  the  labourer  be  repaid  the  amount 
of  protecting  duties,  charged  upon  what  he  eats  and 
drinks,  to  enable  the  landed  interest  to  enhance  the 
price  of  food  to  the  non-agricultural  classes,  the  cultivator 
of  400  acres  of  light  land  in  Norfolk,  will  be  obliged  to 
repay  his  labourers,  for  protecting  duties,  the  following 


sums — 
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Protecting  duties  on  the  food  of  twenty*  men  and 


their  families 

Protecting  duties  on  their  beer 


47  13  4 

4 13  2 


£52  6 6 


58.  We  will  now  collect  together  the  several  items 
which  the  cultivator  of  400  acres  of  light  land  in  East 
Norfolk  pays  in  the  shape  of  protecting  duties  on  articles 
of  agricultural  produce  consumed  upon  the  farm,  as  well 
as  the  amount  of  protecting  duties  which  he  receives  in 
the  increased  price  of  those  articles  which  he  sells. — These 
are  only  wheat  and  barley. 

59.  We  charge  nothing  to  the  account  of  protection 
on  sheep  and  cattle,  because  in  the  particular  case  under 
consideration,  as  well  as  in  East  Norfolk  in  general,  they 
are  not  bred  upon  the  farm,  and  therefore,  the  protecting 
duty  if  charged  at  all,  should  be  charged  on  both  sides  of 
the  account,  that  which  is  received  with  the  one  hand  for 
the  fat  animal,  being  paid  with  the  other  to  the  breeder. 


* “ Twenty  men  and  their  families.55  It  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood that  the  whole  of  the  families  are  employed  on  the  farm , 
but  the  labour  of  the  men  who  are  employed  must  support  their 
families.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  objected  that  the  Norfolk  farmers 
do  not  employ  so  many  as  five  men  to  the  hundred  acres.  It 
must  be  remarked,  however,  that  we  have  charged  nothing  for 
protection  on  the  food  of  women  and  boys  employed,  or  of  extra 
labourers  in  harvest,  hay-time,  and  turnip-hoeing.  The  wages 
of  twenty  men,  at  10s.  a week,  would  amount  to  £ 520 or 
twenty  pounds  more  than  2 5s.  an  acre.  We  have  seen  reso- 
lutions of  certain  Farmers5  Clubs,  in  that  or  the  adjoining  county, 
which  declared,  that  “if  they  had  remunerating  prices  they 
could  employ  labour  profitably  to  the  amount  of  £2.  or  £ 2 . 10s. 
per  acre.55  We  allow  them  remunerating  prices — that  is  to  say, 
as  remunerative  as  the  Corn -law  of  1828  could  give. 
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In  other  cases  which  will  come  under  consideration,  we 
shall  charge  the  protecting  duty  of  3$.  a head  on  sheep  and 
205  on  cattle,  among  the  items  received  by  the  farmer  from 
the  protective  system  on  animals  bred  upon  the  farm,  but 
not  upon  those  purchased. 

60.  Under  the  head  of  tradesmen’s  bills,  farmers,  who 
keep  accounts,  class  their  payments  to  the  blacksmith, 
wheelwright,  and  harness-maker.  These,  in  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk,  are  usually  considered  to  amount  to  about  one 
hundred  pounds  on  a farm  of  400  acres.  The  charge  is 
high,  but  as  it  appears  the  general  calculation,  we  shall 
adopt  it. 

61.  It  will  be  a low  estimate  of  the  effect  of  protecting 
duties  on  this  item,  if  we  call  it  ten  per  cent,  or  ten  pounds. 
It  must  be  remembered,  that  this  includes,  not  only  the 
protecting  duties  on  the  food  consumed  by  the  blacksmith, 
wheelwright  and  harness-maker,  and  their  workmen,  but 
also  the  protecting  duties  upon  the  food  of  all  the  labourers 
who  have  worked  in  preparing  the  raw  material,  from  the 
raising  of  the  coal  and  iron,  the  felling  of  the  timber,  and 
the  tanning  of  the  hide.  It  includes,  also,  the  enhanced 
price  of  all  wood  work,  arising  from  the  timber  duties,  which 
are  kept  up  partly  to  encourage  the  growth  of  trees  in  hedge- 
rows, to  the  farmer’s  cost. 

62.  The  sum  of  two  pounds,  which  we  have  charged  for 
the  farmer’s  expenses  in  maintaining  the  protective  system, 
such  as  subscribing  to  Central  and  Branch  Agricultural 
Protection  Societies,  attending  Demonstration  Dinners, 
and  signing  petitions,  must,  we  are  sure,  be  deemed  very 
moderate,  by  all  who  have  had  any  experience  of  such 
matters.  “ We  poor  farmers,’’  said  a Lincolnshire  friend 
of  ours,  as  we  paid  our  dinner  bill  of  a guinea  a head,  upon 
the  occasion  of  some  great  agricultural  gathering,  “ we 
poor  farmers  have  just  eaten  up  a sack  of  oats  apiece  and 
28  lbs.  of  mutton.’* 
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Recapitulation. — Norfolk. 

63.  The  following  will  be  the  amount  paid  by  the  cul- 
tivator of  400  acres  of  light  laud  in  East  Norfolk,  in  the 
shape  of  protecting  duties  on  agricultural  produce  con- 
sumed by  himself,  his  labourers,  and  cattle : and  first 
with  respect  to  seed,  as  we  have  allowed  the  protective 
duties  on  the  gross  produce  of  the  farm,  without  deduct- 
ing the  seed,  we  must  here  charge  the  same  duties  on  the 
corn  sown. 


Seed-corn.  Bushels.  Acres. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

Wheat  2^  X 100  = 31£  quarters  at  5s  6d 

8 

11 

10 

Barley  3J  X 100  = 43f  ditto  at  4s  8d 

10 

4 

2 

Clover  red  12  lbs.  x 100  = 1200  lbs. 

White  8 x 100  = 800 

lbs. 2000 say  17f  cwt.  at  10s 

8 

17 

6 

Trefoil  8 lbs.  x 100  800  say  7\  cwt.  at  5s 

1 

15 

9 

Rye-grass,^  bushl.  x 100  = 50  bushls,12J  cwt. at  10s 

6 

5 

0 

.£35 

14 

3 

Horse  keep,  (par.  48) 

29 

11 

6 

Oil-cake  for  sheep  and  cattle,  (par.  45  to  47) 

80 

0 

0 

Tradesmen’s  Bills,  10  per  cent  on  £100.  (par.  60) 

10 

0 

0 

Sundries,  (par.  62) 

2 

0 

0 

Labourers’  food  (par.  50,  51,  52) 

47 

13 

4 

Labourers’  beer,  (par.  54,  55,  56) 

4 

13 

2 

£209 

12 

3 

64.  Amount  received  from  protecting  duties  on  the  pro- 

duce  which  this  farmer  sells. 

Wheat  4 qrs.  x 100  acres  = 400  quarters  at  5s  6d  1 10 

0 

0 

Barley  5 qrs.  x 100  acres  = 500  ditto  at  4s  8d  116 

13 

4 

£226 

13 

4 

65.  Deducting  the  amount  paid  for  protection  from 
the  amount  received  by  it  on  the  produce  sold,  we  find  that 
the  occupier  of  this  farm  gains  £17.  Is.  Id  by  the  pro. 
tective  system. 

c 


66.  rl  his,  however,  is  taking  a very  imperfect  view  of  the 
effects  of  the  system.  It  merely  includes  the  burthen  of 
protection  on  the  cost  of  cultivation.  There  remain  to  be 
considered  the  effects  of  the  system  on  the  rent,  and  on  the 
expenditure  of  the  tenant’s  profits- or  the  housekeeping 
expenses  of  his  family. 

67.  His  rent  may  be  called  £500  per  annum.  It  is 
fixed  at  that  amount  on  the  assumption  that  by  means  of 
protective  duties,  an  average  price  of  56s.  can  be  secured 
for  wheat,  instead  of  which  the  average  does  not  range 
above  50 s.  The  rent  therefore  is  too  high  by  £54.* 

68.  In  our  estimate  of  the  effect  of  protecting  duties,  in 
enhancing  the  amount  of  the  payments  to  tradesmen  whose 
assistance  is  necessary  in  the  work  of  cultivation,  we  have 
stated  reasons  why  ten  per  cent  is  a very  moderate  allowance 
for  the  increased  charge  occasioned  by  protecting  duties  on 
the  food,  not  only  of  the  blacksmith,  wheelwright,  and  collar 
maker,  but  of  all  the  workmen,  employed  in  producing  the 
raw  material,  the  iron,  wood,  and  leather,  which  they  bring 
to  the  complete  state  of  manufacture. 

69.  For  the  same  reasons,  estimating  the  expenditure  of 
the  family  of  the  tenant  occupying  a farm  of  this  size  at 
£400  a year,  we  consider  that  we  are  well  within  bounds,  in 
charging  £40  of  this  to  the  account  of  agricultural  protection 
— protecting  duties  on  the  bread,  butter,  cheese,  bacon,  malt 
and  hops  consumed  by  the  tenant,  his  wife,  children,  house* 


* Tn  the  event  of  the  abolition  of  the  present  delusive  system 
of  fixing  rents  by  reference  to  an  ideal  act-of- Parliament  stan- 
dard of  prices,  which  on  the  average  of  years  is  never  realized, 
and  the  abolition  of  the  protective  laws  which  gave  birth  to  the 
system,  the  farmer  would  either  get  a reduction  of  rent,  or  an 
equivalent  for  it  in  better  terms,  such  as  improved  tenure, 
diminution  of  game,  removal  of  useless  fences,  trees,  &c.  and 
power  to  convert  poor  pasture  land  to  arable. 
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hold  servants,  and  guests,  protecting  duties  on  the  food  of 
his  grocer,  tailor,  shoemaker,  and  other  tradesmen, — pro- 
tecting duties  on  the  food  of  all  those  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture, from  its  raw  to  its  finished  state,  of  every  article  of 
wood,  iron,  wool,  flax,  cotton,  &c.,  upon  every  article  in  fact 
of  dress  or  furniture  which  he  uses.  Those  advocates  for 
protecting  duties  on  agricultural  produce,  who  deny  that 
they  are  thus  repaid  to  the  tradesmen  with  whom  the  farmer 
deals,  place  themselves  in  the  same  dilemma,  as  that  which 
has  been  stated  in  the  case  of  the  agricultural  labourer, 
par.  25,  namely  that  the  tradesmen  are  robbed  to  the  amount 
of  those  duties. 

70.  The  farmer  will  pay  then  for  protection  in  the  form  of 

increased  rent £54  0 0 

Increased  housekeeping  and  expenses  . . 40  0 0 

£94  0 0 


and  this  sum  added  to  £209.  12s.  3d.  the  increased  cost  of 
cultivation  arising  from  protecting  duties,  will  amount  to 
£303.  12s.  3d.,  from  which  deducting  £226.  13s.  4 d. 
received  from  protecting  duties  on  the  produce  sold,  we  have 
£76.  18s.  11c?.,  as  the  loss  of  the  tenant  by  the  protective 
system. 

71.  This,  however,  is  not  his  whole  loss.  Besides  the 
forty  tons  of  oil  cake  purchased  to  improve  the  manure  of 
his  cattle,  the  tenant  of  this  farm  expends  at  least  £200  in 
the  purchase  of  artificial  manures,  such  as  rape  cake, 
bones,  and  guano.  If,  by  the  removal  of  restrictions  on  the 
importation  of  corn,  he  were  enabled  to  purchase  oats 
weighing  forty  pounds  the  bushel  for  15s.  the  quarter,  the 
£200  now  expended  on  artificial  manures,  would  buy  266 
quarters  of  oats,  which  would  enable  the  green  crops  to 
fatten  170  sheep,  and  17  beasts  more  than  the  farm  carries 
at  present.  The  manure  produced  by  them  would  be  more 
c 2 
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beneficial  than  the  bones,  rape  cake,  or  guano  which  could 
be  bought  for  £200. 

72.  If  we  estimate  therefore  the  loss  which  the  tenant 
of  such  a farm  sustains  by  being  precluded  by  the  protective 
system  from  the  purchase  of  low  priced  corn  merely  at  the 
amount  of  duty  on  these  266  quarters  of  oats  it  will  be 
£86.  9s.,  which  added  to  the  £76.  ]8s.  11c?.,  of  par.  70,  will 
give£163.  7s.  11c?.,  as  the  sum  he  would  gain  by  a free  im- 
portation of  corn.  This  however  is  too  low  an  estimate. 

73.  If  we  suppose  the  sheep  and  beasts  to  be  purchased 
in  such  terms  that  they  merely  return  their  prime  cost, 
and  the  cost  of  the  corn  consumed  by  them,  the  £200  now 
expended  on  ai  tificial  manures  will  be  saved  and  the  account 
will  stand  thus  : — 

There  wTould  be  gained  by  the  removal  of  restrictions  on 
importations,  as  in  par.  70  . . £76  18  11 

There  would  be  saved  by  purchasing  corn 

instead  of  artificial  manures  . . 200  0 0 

£276  18  11 

74.  The  purchase  of  the  additional  live 
stock  would  require  an  additional  capital  of 
£400,  deduct  therefore  ten  per  cent  on 

this  for  interest  and  casualties  . . 40  0 0 

There  remains  .....  £236  18  11 


This  is  equal  to  a profit  of  11  s.  10 d.  per  acre  to  be  gained 
by  the  repeal  of  protecting  duties. 

75.  If  we  suppose  only  the  moderate  profit  of  3s.  each  on 
the  170  sheep,  and  30s.  each  on  the  17  beasts  to  be  made 
above  their  prime  cost  and  the  cost  of  their  corn,  it  would 
amount  to  £51,  which  added  to  the  £236.  18s.  11c?.  of  the 
last  paragraph,  will  give  £287.  18s.  1 lc?.  or  14s.  4c?.  the  acre. 

76.  Such  would  be  the  gain,  which  the  cultivator  of  400 
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acres  of  light  land  in  East  Norfolk  would  derive  from  the 
repeal  of  protecting  duties  on  agricultural  produce ; and 
such  would  be  the  gain  under  similar  circumstances  upon 
a farm,  of  the  same  size,  upon  similar  soils  in  Sussex, 
Surrey,  Berks,  Wilts,  Hants,  Dorset,  and  every  county 
in  the  country,  where  the  turnips  are  consumed  upon  the 
ground,  if  the  better  system  were  adopted  of  drawing  a 
portion  of  them  to  be  consumed  by  beasts  in  the  yard,  fed 
largely  with  oil-cake  or  corn.  The  cultivators  of  the  turnip 
soils  of  those  countries  only  suffer  less  from  the  protective 
system,  because  they  employ  less  labour,  and  purchase 
neither  com,  nor  oil-cake  for  feeding  cattle.  It  is  to  the 
cultivation  of  these  light  lands,  carried  on  in  this  manner, 
that  Mr.  Pusey  alludes  in  the  following  passage  (Journal 
Royal  Agricultural  Society,  Vol.  I.  p.  3.)  tff  There  is  many 
a light  land  farm  in  the  south  of  England  of  500  acres  on 
which  100  acres  have  not  produced  turnips  worth  more  than 
£200  or  £300,  while  the  more  spirited  cultivation  actually 
practised  in  Yorkshire,  might  have  yielded  20  tons  of  swedes 
or  30  tons  of  turnips  per  acre.” 

77.  The  farmers  of  the  Southern  counties  who  adhere 
to  such  a system,  will  perhaps  object  to  our  statement  of 
40  tons  of  oil  cake  for  the  consumption  of  a farm  of  400 
acres  as  too  high  ; we  can  assure  them,  however,  that  it  errs 
on  the  side  of  under,  rather  than  over,  statement,  and  that 
the  most  spirited  cultivators  of  the  light  lands  of  Norfolk 
and  the  adjoining  counties  consume  cake  in  much  larger 
proportions;  take  for  instance  the  case  of  Mr.  Hudson  of 
Castle  Acre,  in  Norfolk,  (Journ.  R.  Ag.  Soc.  vol.  v.  p.  307) 
who  consumes  annually  on  1500  acres,  two  hundred  tons  of 
linseed  cake  for  his  beasts  and  sheep,  besides  100  tons  of 
rape  cake  and  bones.  When  he  first  entered  upon  the 
farm  in  1822  he  kept  only  30  head  of  cattle,  and  about  800 
sheep ; he  now  fattens  annually  about  200  beasts  and  2500 
to  3,000  sheep  ; Mr.  Jonas,  likewise,  of  Jckleton  in  Cam- 
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bridgeshire  (Farmer’s  Magazine,  vol.  10,  p.  30.)  talks  of 
keeping  “ constantly”  on  a farm  of  1700  acres,  on  which 
400  acres  of  turnips  are  grown,  200  beasts,  to  be  fed  with 
one  fourth  of  the  turnips  drawn,  and  with  oil  cake  and  corn, 
the  beasts  to  weigh  not  less  than  from  70  to  80  stones. 
Now,  as  it  is  well  known,  that  a beast  of  that  size  con- 
sumes from  12  to  20  lbs.  of  cake  daily,  say  14  lbs.  on  an 
average,  it  would  require  450  tons  of  cake  to  keep  them 
“ constantly,”  if  constantly  means  through  the  whole  year, 
or  225  tons  if  it  means  half  a year  ; these  proportions  would 
give  1 12|  or  56^  tons  respectively  on  a farm  of  400  acres, 
whereas  our  statement  goes  only  to  40  tons. 

Lincolnshire. 

78.  We  will  now  consider  the  case  of  a Lincolnshire 
farm  of  1100  acres.  Our  calculations  will  be  based  upon 
data  derived  from  the  very  highest  authority;  namely,  tw7o 
statements  published,  first  in  the  Mark  Lane  Express,  and 
subsequently  in  the  Farmer’s  Magazine  for  April  1842,  (vol. 
5,  p.  372.)  The  first  of  these  statements  is  entitled6  A 
Calculation,  shewing  the  profit  on  a Lincolnshire  heath 
farm  of  1 100  acres  of  land,  according  to  the  present  system 
of  cultivation,  the  produce  being  sold  for  remunerating 
prices , the  capital  necessary  for  working  the  same  to  the 
greatest  advantage  being£7,700  or £700  perhundred  acres.” 

79.  The  remunerating  prices  here  spoken  of  are  60s. 
the  quarter  for  wheat,  35s.  for  barley,  fid-  the  lb.  for 
mutton,  Is.  the  lb.  for  wool,  and  7s.  the  stone  for  fat  hogs  ; 
with  these  prices,  and  rent  20s.  the  acre,  labour  12s.  a week, 
18s.  in  harvest,  bone  dust  2s.  9 d.  the  bushel,  rape  cake 
£7.10s.  the  ton,  oil  cake  £11.  10s.,  beasts  bought  for  straw 
yard  £13.  and  lambs  for  turnips  26s.  a profit  is  shewn  of 
£863.  18s.  4 d.,  besides  5 per  cent,  interest  on  the  capital. 

80.  The  other  statement  is  called  66  a calculation, 
showing  the  loss  on  a Lincolnshire  heath  farm  of  1 100  acres 
of  land,  according  to  the  present  mode  of  management,  the 
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produce  being  sold  at  the  reduced  prices  owing  to  the 
passsing  of  the  new  corn  bill.  The  capital  necessary 
for  working  the  same  to  the  greatest  advantage  £6,600  or 
£600  per  100  acres.” 

81.  The  prices  charged  in  this  statement  are,  wheat 
445.  Qd.  and  barley  255.  the  quarter,  mutton  4 Ac?.,  wool  10 d. 
the  lb. ; with  these  prices,  rent  remaining  205.  the  acre, 
and  labour  reduced  to  105.  a week,  (155.  in  harvest)  bone 
dust  25. 6d.  the  bushel,  rape  cake  £7.,  linseed  cake  £10. 105., 
beasts  bought  for  the  straw  yard  £11.,  and  lambs  for 
the  turnips  23 5. ; a loss  is  shewn  of  £519.  5s.  11c/.  making  a 
difference  of  £1383*  45.  2 d.  arising  from  the  loss  of  agri- 
cultural protection,  by  the  tariff  and  the  Corn  law  of  1841 
and  1842. 

82.  To  each  of  these  statements  the  following  certificate 
is  appended  : cc  We  the  undersigned  occupiers  of  land  in  this 
neighbourhood  have  carefully  examined  this  document  and 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  we  believe  it  to  be  strictly  correct. 


Lincoln,  March  18th,  1842. 

Acres. 

(Signed) 

Acres. 

Thos.  Greetham occupier  of  800 

David  Blackbourn  . 

.1150 

William  Longstaff  . 

1100 

T.  W.  Wiles  . . . 

. 1465 

Paul  Francis  Pell  . . 

1100 

Edwd.  Clarke  . . 

. 370 

Jno.  Brown  &Saml.  Slater  2100 

Edward  Gibbeson  . 

. 400 

Charles  Clark  Pears 

900 

Leonard  Harland  . 

. 300 

William  Brown  , . 

800 

William  Wilson  . . 

. 400 

George  Waddington 

500 

Thomas  Clarke  . . 

. 1000 

Edward  Stafford  Boothby 

350 

William  Seagrave  . 

. 500 

William  Lamb  Aubourne 

500 

John  Greenham 

. 700 

Do.  do.  . . . 

250 

Francis  Marshall  . 

. 430 

Edward  Clarke  . . . 

800 

Saul  Turvey  . . . • 

. 308 

William  Lacy  . . 

850 

Messrs.  Marfleet 

. 1130 

Charles  Clark  . . . 

800 

Frederick  Shaw 

. 350 

Charles  Tonge 

1200 

John  Eland 

. 480 

William  Foster  „ 

1200 

J.  G.  Stevenson  . 

. 720’ 
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83.  44  N.  B.  Market  clay — Wheat  at  a nominal  price,  best 
malting  barley  25 s.  the  quarter,  and  best  seed  oats  9 d.  per 
stone,  in  anticipation  of  the  proposed  Corn  bill ; the  duty 
on  malt  is  now  about  90  per  cent.” 

84.  The  produce  stated  in  each  case  is  wheat  3}  qrs. 
the  acre,  barley  4| ; the  quantity  of  bones  4400  bushels,  of 
rape  cake  69  tons,  of  linseed  cake  23  tons,  exclusive  of 
that  consumed  by  700  lambs,  which  from  the  data  given, 
we  estimate  at  12  tons,  making  35  in  all.  Now  we  happen 
to  know  farms  of  inferior  soil  in  Lincolnshire,  but  more 
highly  cultivated,  on  which  the  average  produce  of  wheat 
and  barley  is  much  higher;  the  quantity  of  artificial  ma- 
nures purchased  much  less,  or  none  at  all;  the  quantity  of 
oil  cake  much  greater;  and  the  capital  per  acre,  employed 
in  cultivation  nearly  double  that  stated  in  these  two  docu- 
ments. As  we  cannot  suppose  that  thirty  British  Farmers 
holding  so  respectable  a position  in  society  would  affix  their 
names  to  a deliberate  misstatement  of  facts,  even  for  the 
purpose  of  upholding  the  cause  of  Agricultural  Protection, 
we  can  only  conclude  that  their  management  involves  some 
peculiarities  of  expenditure  and  returns,  which  distinguish 
it  from  that  of  the  best  farmers  in  Lincolnshire,  who  em- 
ploy at  least  one-third  more  capital  than  these  farmers  of 
Lincoln  Heath. 

85.  This  being  premised  we  proceed  to  estimate  the 
effects  of  protecting  duties  in  enhancing  the  farmers  expen- 
diture, under  the  following  heads,  as  stated  in  this  docu- 
ment:— seed  corn;  food  purchased  for  horses,  sheep,  and 
cattle ; food  of  labourers  boarded  in  the  house  ; food  of 
labourers  not  boarded ; food  of  smith,  wheelwright,  and 
collar-maker ; rent,  and  the  expenditure  of  the  farmers 
profits. 

86.  Having  ascertained  these,  we  shall  then,  as  in  the 
case  of  Norfolk,  determine  the  amount  of  protecting  duties 
received  by  the  tenant  of  a Lincoln  Heath  farm  of  1100 
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acres  on  the  produce  sold  by  him.  The  one  sum  deducted 
from  the  other  will  show  the  profit  or  loss  derived  from  the 
protective  system,  according  to  the  mode  of  cultivation 
indicated  in  the  above  statements. 

87.  Lastly,  we  shall  endeavour  to  estimate  the  effects  of 
protection  under  a system  of  management  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  best  cultivation  of  Lincolnshire  ; spending 
less  on  bones  and  rape  cake,  and  more  on  food  for  additional 
live  stock. 

88.  Seed  Corn , &c. 


Wheat 

103f  qrs.  at  5s.  5d. 

28 

8 

4 

Barley 
Red  Clover 

13 1\  qrs.  at  4s.  §d. 
60  stones 

32 

1 

8 

White 

215  stones 

275=cwt.  34f  at  10s. 

17 

3 

9 

Trefoil 

61 1 cwt.  7f  at  5s. 

1 

18 

1 

Rye  Grass 
Tares 

6|  qrs. 
7|  qrs. 

6 

3 

10 

15 

0 

0 

C5 
1 GO 

16 

10 

89.  Labour — 

Eighteen  Men  boarded  in  the  house,  their  board  charged 
at  <£15  : Wheat,  44s.  6cZ.  We  therefore  allow  them 
to  consume  : — 

Wheat,  6 bushels  x 18  men=108=13f  qrs.  at  5s. 6d.  3 14  3 

Bacon,  3J  cwt.  x 18  do.  = 63  cwt.  at  14s.  . 44  2 0 

Cheese,  If  cwt.  x 18  do.  = 29f  cwt.  at  10s.  . 14  12  6 

^62  8 9 

90.  Five  Women  Servants  charged  the  same  board  as 
the  men,  consume  therefore  the  same  provisions: — 

Wheat,  6 bushels  x 5 women=30=3J  qrs.  at  5s.  6d.  10  7 

Bacon,  3f  cwt.  xo  do.  = 17fcwt.  at  14s.  . 12  5 0 

Cheese.  If  cwt.  X5  do.  ==  8f  cwt.  at  10s.  . 4 13 


7 6 10 
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9 1 . Malt — 

35  quarters  at  45.  8d.  . . . 8 3 4 

Hops  charged  £14.,  price  at  the  time 
<£4.  10s.  per  cwt.,  quantity  therefore,  say, 

3 cwt.  at  £3.  11s.  4d.  per  cwt.  (par.  03)  10  14  0 

£18  1 7 4 

92.  Labourers  not  boarded . 

Fifteen  regular  labourers,  40  weeks  at  12s.,  twelve 
weeks  at  18s.;  whose  families,  of  5 each,  will  con- 
sume— 

Wheat,  6 bush.  x5x  15=450=56^  qrs.  at  5s. 6d;  15  9 4 

Butter,  | cwt.  x 15=11|  cwt.  at  20s.  . 115  0 

Bacon,  4\  cwt.  x 1 5=67 J cwt.  at  14s.  . 47  5 0 

Cheese,  3f  cwt.  x 15=56^  cwt.  at  10s.  . 28  2 6 

£102  1 10 

93.  Fifteen  Boys?  consuming — 

Wheat,  6 bush,  x 15  = 90  =11 J qrs.  at  5s.  0 d.  3 110 

Bacon,  3 cwt.  x 15  = 45  cwt.  at  14s.  . . 31  10  0 

£34  11  10 


94.  Extra  labour  in  harvest  and  turnip  hoeing,  charged 
£130,  equal  to  the  labour  of,  say  four  men,  all  the  year,  at 
13s.  Food  consumed  by  their  four  families  of  five  each — 

Wheat,  6 X 5x4=1 20  bush.  = 15  qrs.  at  5s.  6rf.  4 2 6 

Bacon,  4\  cwt.  x 4 = 18  cwt.  at  14s.  . 12  12  0 

Cheese,  3f  cwt.  x 4 = 15  cwt.  at  10s.  . . 7 10  0 

Butter,  f cwt.  4 = 3 cwt.  at  20s.  . . .300 

£27  4 6 


95.  Beer  consumed  by  the  men  nut  boarded,  the  same 
quantity  as  by  those  in  the  house.  The  protecting  duty  on 
the  malt  and  hops,  £18.  14s.  4 d. 
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96.  Horse , sheep , cattle  food,  purchased  — 

Farm  horses  34 
Riding  horses  3 

37  x 2 bush,  x 52  weeks, 481  qrs.  at  6s.  6d.  156  6 6 
Oil-cake  for  beasts,  23  tons  (par.  46)  at  £2.  . .46  0 0 

Ditto  for  lambs,  charged  by  the  head,  amounting  to  140, 
price  of  cake  £11.  105.  per  ton,  quantity  therefore 
12  tons  at  £2,  . . . . . . . 24  0 0 

<£226  6 6 


97.  Tradesmen's  hills , ten  per  cent.  (par.  60, 61) 

on  £170 £17  0 0 

98.  Sundries , attending  Demonstration  Dinners, 

and  subscribing  to  Agricultural  Protec- 
tion Societies  (par.  62)  ' . . £2  0 0 

99.  Rent . The  rent  is  stated  at  £1100,  the 

remunerating  price  of  wheat  is  60s. ; 
unless,  therefore,  this  rent  be  too  low 
for  that  price,  the  reduction  of  the 
price  to  50s.  should  produce  a reduc- 
tion of  rent  to  the  amount  of  . £183  0 0 

100.  Expenditure  of  profits.  The  expenditure 

of  the  tenant’s  profits  we  estimate  at 
£500.  a year.  At  least  ten  per  cent, 
of  this  must  be  charged  (par.  69)  to 
the  account  of  protecting  duties  on  the 
food  consumed  by  all  the  tradesmen 
with  whom  he  deals,  recharged  to  him  £50  0 0 

Recapitulation. 

101.  Protecting  duties  paid  by  the  cultivator  of  1100 
acres  of  light  land  in  Lincolnshire — 

Seed  (par.  88) 

Food  of  labourers,  boarded  — 


. 89  16  10 
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Brought  forward 


18  men  (par.  89) 

62 

8 

9 

5 women  (par.  90) 

17 

6 

10 

Malt  and  hops  (par.  91) 

18 

17 

4 

Labourers,  not  boarded — 

15  regular  men  (par.  92) 

102 

1 

10 

15  boys  (par  93) 

34 

11 

10 

Extra  labour,  harvest  and  turnip- 

hoeing  (par.  94) 

27 

4 

6 

Beer  of  men  not  boarded  (par.  95) 

18 

14 

4 

89  16  10 


98  12  11 


182 

11 

8 

Cattle  food  (par.  96)  . 

226 

0 

0 

Tradesmen’s  bills  (par.  97)  . 

17 

0 

0 

Sundries — Demonstration  Dinners,  & c.  (par.  98) 

. 2 

0 

0 

Rent  increased  by  protecting  duties  (par.  99) 

183 

0 

0 

Tenant’s  expenditure  of  profits  increased  by  pro- 

tecting duties  (par.  100)  . 

50 

0 

0 

£849 

1 

5 

102.  The  Lincolnshire  farmer  receives  from 

protecting 

duties  on  his  sales — 

Wheat,  893J  qrs.  at  5s.  0 d. 

245 

15 

7 

Barley,  1306J  qrs.  at  4s.  8d. 

304 

15 

10 

Sheep  bred  on  the  farm  (par.  59)  500,  at  3s. 

75 

0 

0 

Beasts  bred  on  the  farm  (par.  59)  8,  at  20s. 

8 

0 

0 

Hogs,  25  X 25  stone  = 78|  cwt.  at  14s.  . 

54 

13 

9 

£688 

5 

2 

103.  The  tenant  pays  for  protecting  duties 

(par.  101)  ..... 

849 

i 

5 

He  receives  from  protecting  duties  as  above  . 

688 

5 

2 

£160  16  3 
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He  therefore  loses,  by  being  protected,  56160.  16s.  3d., 
or  2s.  11  d.  the  acre. 

104.  Such  is  the  loss  to  the  tenant  of  1 100  acres  of  light 
land  in  Lincolnshire,  under  the  system  of  cultivation  indi- 
cated in  a document  drawn  up  to  prove  the  necessity  of 
protecting  duties  to  the  welfare  of  the  farmer. 

105.  The  system  of  cultivation,  however,  is  different,  as 
we  have  said,  from  that  pursued  by  some  of  the  best  Lin- 
colnshire farmers ; the  capital  employed  much  smaller, 
and  the  average  produce  lower ; we  will,  therefore,  pro- 
ceed to  calculate  what  would  be  gained  upon  a farm  of 
this  size  by  the  repeal  of  all  protecting  duties  on  agricul- 
tural produce,  in  conjunction  with  a system  of  cultivation, 
under  which  more  money  would  be  expended  on  cattle- 
food  and  less  on  artificial  manures. 

106.  If  we  estimate  this  gain  only  at  the  amount  of  the 

protecting  duty  on  the  1496  quarters  of  oats,  at  15s.,  which 
the  sum  of  1 122.  now  paid  for  bones  and  rape-cake  would 
purchase,  at  15s.  the  quarter,  this  at  6s.  6d.  the  quarter, 
would  amount  to  .....  486  4 0 

J 07.  But  to  this  must  be  added  the  loss  under 
the  present  system  of  cultivation, 
from  protecting  duties,  which  would 
be  saved  by  a repeal  of  them 
(par.  103)  . . . 160  16  3 

Also,  the  saving  of  the  £1 122.  expended 
in  bones  and  rape-cake,  the  manure 
of  the  sheep  and  beasts  fed  with  the 
oats,  being  far  more  efficacious  than 
artificial  manures  . . . 1122  0 0 


^61769  0 3 
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Brought  forward  ....  £1769  0 3 

108.  The  quantity  of  oats  given  above  would 
with  the  present  green  crops,  fatten 
1000  sheep  and  100  beasts,  which 
would  cost,  at  the  prices  of  the  Lin- 
colnshire Heath  farmers’  statements 
(namely  235.  for  lambs,  and  £11.  for 
beasts)  £2250.  Deduct,  therefore,  10 
per  cent,  on  this  additional  capital 
for  interest  and  casualties  . . 225  0 0 


£1544  0 3 


109.  This  gives  more  than  285.  the  acre,  as  the  gain 
to  the  tenant  by  repeal  of  the  protecting  duties,  in  con- 
junction with  an  improved  method  of  cultivation ; on 
the  assumption  that  the  additional  sheep  and  beasts  merely 
return  their  prime  cost , and  the  cost  of  the  oats , without 
any  profit. 

110.  It  may,  however,  be  safely  concluded  that,  in 
addition  to  this,  the  farmer  will  reap  that  moderate  profit 
to  which  we  before  alluded  (par.  75)  of  35.  a-head  upon  the 

hebeasts. 

111.  To  this  let  any  one  add  the  increase  which  would 
take  place  in  the  acreable  yield  of  wheat  and  barley  imme- 
diately upon  the  adoption  of  this,  which  we  are  sure  is  an 
improvement  on  the  present  system  and  management. 

112.  We  leave  him  to  contemplate  the  enormous  ex- 
tent, to  which  he  will  thus  have  demonstrated  that  the 
occupier  of  1100  acres  on  Lincoln  Heath  would  benefit, 
by  a removal  of  the  present  system  of  agricultural  protec- 
tion. 
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1 13.  The  total  gain  from  all  these  sources  would  exceed 
two  pounds  per  acre. 

114.  Those  who  may  be  disposed  to  dispute  the  possi- 
bility of  improved  cultivation,  cannot  escape  the  conclu- 
sions drawn  from  the  statistics  of  this  farm,  furnished  by 
thirty  Lincolnshire  farmers  themselves,  if  it  be  admitted 
thatnhe  protecting  duties  on  the  food  of  the  labourers  not 
boarded  in  the  house,  are  repaid  in  their  wages,  and  if  it 
be  admitted  that  the  extensive  substitution  of  corn  for  oil- 
cake as  cattle-food,  would  reduce  the  price  of  cake  £2. 
per  ton. 

Dairy  Farming. 

115.  We  have  traced  the  effects  of  the  protective  sys- 
tem upon  the  light  soils  under  the  most  improved  cultiva- 
tion. This  superior  cultivation,  though  confined  to  a few 
districts,  was  proved,  before  the  Agricultural  Distress  Com- 
mittee of  1836,  to  have  been  one  of  the  causes  of  the  low 
prices,  which  it  was  feared  would  drive  the  clays,  long  con- 
sidered the  proper  wheat  soils,  out  of  arable  culture,  and 
cause  them  to  be  converted  to  pasture. 

116.  Let  us  therefore  try  the  results  of  agricultural 
protection  upon  land  of  this  description,  which  has  been 
under  grass  time  out  of  mind.  We  shall  take  a Glouces- 
tershire Dairy  Farm  of  one  hundred  acres,  as  representing 
this  kind  of  farming. 

117.  A farm  of  this  description  and  size  keeps  thirty 
cows  ; the  produce  sold  is  cheese,  whey-butter,  bacon, 
and  fat  cows.  The  servants  employed  are  boarded  in  the 
house. 

The  protecting  duties  on  the  gross  produce  of  the  farm 
will  amount  to  the  following  sum — 
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30  cows,  producing  3 cwt.  of  cheese  90  cwt.  at  10$  45  0 0 

Whey  Butter  9 cwt.  at  20s  9 0 0 

Bacon  8f  score  per  cow,  say  47  cwt.  at  14s  32  0 

One-fifth  of  the  cows  fattened 

annually,  6 Cows  x 7 cwt.  42  cwt.  at  8s  16  16  0 

£103  14  0 

1 1 8.  The  agricultural  produce  consumed  upon  the  farm 
consists  of  the  food  of  two  men;  three  women,  and  one 
boy,  consuming  as  follows— 

Wheat,  6 bushels  x 6 — 4^  qrs.  at  5 s 6d  14  9 

Bacon,  3J  lbs.  each  per  week,  say  10  cwt.  at  14s  7 0 0 

Cheese,  3^  lbs.  ditto  10  cwt.  at  10s  5 0 0 

Malt,  3 quarters  at  4s.  8cl.  . £ 0 14  0 

Hops,  \ cwt.  at  £3.  l\s  4d  0 17  10  ...  1 1 10 

14  16  7 

Beans  for  fattening  Hogs,  1 \ bushel  for  each  cow 

say  . . 6 quarters  at  6s.  11  d.  2 16 

Tenant’s  own  expenditure  increased  10  per  cent 

by  protection  (par.  100)  . 10  0 0 

£26  18  1 

119.  The  Gloucestershire  dairy  farmer  of  one  hun- 
dred acres,  therefore  — 

Receives  from  the  protective  system  . 103  14  0 

He  pays  for  protection  . 26  18  1 

He  therefore  gains  by  protection  £76  15  11 

120.  This  is  equal  to  a clear  protection  in  favour  of 
Dairy-farming  of  15s.  4 d.  per  acre  ; the  present  rent  of  the 
land  being  about  20s. 

121.  Had  this  been  a breeding  farm,  the  items  would 
have  been  somewhat  different,  but  the  results  would  have 
been  nearly  the  same.  There  would,  for  instance,  be  in 
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some  cases  only  half  the  quantity  of  cheese,  butter,  and 
bacon  produced,  but  besides  the  annual  sale  of  cast  old 
cows,  there  would  be  a three-year  old  beast  sold  for  every 
cow  kept,  the  protecting  duty  on  which  would  be  £1  x 30 
= £30. 

Whitfield  Farm,  Gloucestershire. 

122.  We  will  now  endeavour  to  ascertain  how  the 
protective  system  would  affect  this  Gloucestershire  dairy- 
farm,  if  broken  up  and  converted  into  an  arable  farm,  on 
which  corn  is  grown  alternately  with  roots  and  clover.  Such 
is  Whitfield,  of  which  the  following  are  the  statistics  taken 
from  the  accounts  for  the  past  year. 

123.  It  employs  regularly  12  men,  7 women,  and  3 
boys,  and  its  extra  hands  in  harvest,  may  be  considered 
equal  to  the  constant  work  of  3 men,  3 women,  and  1 
boy.  The  wages  of  men  are  from  12s  to  14s  per  week. 

124.  The  crop  of  wheat  consisted  of  575  quarters 
grown  upon  1 20  acres,  no  other  grain  being  produced  upon 
the  farm.  The  consumption  of  purchased  food  has  been 
oil-cake  20  tons,  oats  20 1 quarters,  pease  5 quarters,  maize 
and  barley  15  quarters. 

125.  The  total  quantity  of  land  to  which  these  details 
apply  is  240  acres,  there  having  been,  till  this  year,  20 
acres  of  the  farm  still  under  permanent  pasture. 

126.  Whitfield  Farm  pays  protecting  duties  on  articles 
of  agricultural  produce  consumed  by  its  labourers,  cattle, 
and  tenant’s  family  as  follows  : — 

127.  Seed 

Wheat  120  x 1J  = 180bshls.  = 22|  qrs.  at  5s.  6d.  6 3 9 

Clover  Red  12  lbs.  x 40  acres  = 480  lbs. 

White  8 X 40  acres  =320 

800  say  7 cwt.  at  10s.  3 10  0 

Trefoil  4 lbs.  x 40  acres  = 160  say  1J  cwt. at  5s.  0 7 6 


D 


£10  1 3 
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128.  Labourers . 
12  regular  men 
3* 


Total  15,  representing  fifteen  families  of  five  individuals  each, 
whose  consumption  is — 


Wheat  6 bshls.  x 5 x 1 

5 ==  450  — 56f  qrs.  at  5s.  6d.  15 

9 

4 

Meat  fewt.  x 15 

==.  1 1 £ cwt.  at  8s.  . 4 

10 

0 

Butter  f cwt.  X 15 

==  Ilf  cwt.  at  20s.  . 1 1 

5 

0 

Bacon  3f  cwt.  x 15 

= 56f  cwt.  at  14s.  . 39 

7 

6 

Cheese  3f  cwt.  x 15 

= 56f  cwt.f  at  10s.  . 28 

2 

6 

£98 

14 

4 

129  Women  and  boys.  10  women,  4 boys. 

Wheat  6 bshls.  x 

14  = 84  1 0|  qrs.  at  5 s.  6d.  2 

17 

9 

Bacon  Alb.  x 365  days 

= say  If  cwt.  x 14  = 24£cwt. 

at  14s. 

17 

3 

0 

Cheese 

1 x 14  = 14  at  10s,  7 

0 

0 

Butter 

. ^ x 15  = 3J  x 20s.  3 

10 

0 

£30 

10 

9 

130.  Labourers ? beer. 


Fifteen  families  consuming  each  one  quart 
daily  amongst  all  its  members  ; fourteen  wo- 
men and  boys  consuming  3 quarts  daily 
amongst  them,  total  18  quarts  X 3(35  days 
= 1 642  gals,  say  30  hogsheads,  at  two  hogs- 
heads to  the  quarter,  requiring  15  quarters  of 
malt — protecting  duty  46*.  8 d.  the  quarter  . 

Hops,  say  If  cwt,  protecting  duty  £ 3 . 11.9.  Ad. 
the  cwt. 


3 10  0 

6 4 10 
£9  14  10 


* The  harvest  labour  is  equal  to  that  of  three  men  for  52  weeks, 
f The  consumption  of  these  articles  here  given,  is  the 
average  of  the  statements  of  the  men  employed  on  the  farm 
respecting  the  food  consumed  by  their  families. 
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131.  Food  for  cattle  and  sheep . 


Oil  cake  20  tons  at  £2  — (par.  46) 

40 

0 

0 

Peas  5 quarters  at  5s.  10 d 

1 

9 

2 

Maize  & barley  15  „ at  4s.  8c/. 

3 

10 

0 

Oats  201  ,,  at  6s.  6d. 

65 

6 

6 

£iio 

5 

8 

Recapitulation  . 

132.  Whitfield  pays  for  Protection — 

Seed  ..... 

10 

1 

3 

Food  for  Labourers  98  14  4 

Women  & boys  30  10  9 

Their  beer  9 14  10 

38 

19 

11 

Food  for  cattle  .... 

110 

5 

8 

Tradesmen’s  bills  .... 

2 

10 

0 

261 

16 

10 

Consumption  of  the  tenant’s  family 

10  per  cent,  on  £200 

20 

0 

0 

<£281 

16 

10 

133.  It  receives  from  Protection — - 

Wheat  575  qrs.  at  5s.  6ri. 

158 

2 

6 

Loss  by  Protection 

.£123 

14 

4 

134.  Whitfield  farm,  therefore,  which  in  its  former 
state  of  a dairy  farm,  gained  by  the  protective  system  at 
the  rate  of  15$.  4 d.  per  acre,  is  taxed  by  that  system  at  the 
rate  of  10s.  3 d.  per  acre  now  that  it  is  converted  into  an 
arable  farm,  employing  a larger  proportion  of  labour,  and 
paying  its  labourers  sufficient  wages  to  enable  them  to  be 
consumers  of  bacon,  cheese,  and  beer,  besides  bread. 

East  Lothian. 

135.  Having  thus  ascertained  that  the  working  of  the 
protective  system  is  detrimental  to  the  cultivators  of  South 

d 2 
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Britain,  both  upon  light  arable  soils,  and  upon  strong  soils 
converted  from  a state  of  pasture  to  tillage,  let  us  next 
trace  its  effects  upon  the  high  cultivation  of  Scotland, 
taking  for  our  example  the  district  of  East  Lothian,  the 
evidence  of  whose  cultivators,  before  the  Agricultural  Dis- 
tress Committee  of  1836,  formed  such  a striking  and 
favourable  contrast  to  that  of  their  Southern  brethren. 

136.  The  secret  of  their  strength  lay  in  their  corn-rents 
and  their  corn-labour.  The  money  value  of  their  rents 
and  labour,  like  that  of  their  seed  corn,  and  cattle  food, 

rose  and  fell  with  the  price  of  corn ; they  were  forced  ^ 

into  no  squabbles  with  their  men  about  a reduction  of 

wages  ; they  were  not  compelled  to  stand  at  the  audit  with 

bated  breath,  waiting  to  know  whether  they  were  to  receive, 

at  the  pleasure  of  the  landlord  or  his  agent,  an  eleemosy-  , 

nary  return  of  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  per  cent.,  or  whether 

they  were  to  pay  out  of  diminished  prices  the  full  money 

rent  to  which  they  had  put  hand  and  seal.  They  measured 

out  a certain  quantity  of  corn  to  their  labourers  and  to  their 

landlord,  as  to  their  stable  and  their  seedsman  ; its  price  was 

as  much  a matter  of  indifference  to  them  as  to  their  sower 

and  their  horses.  Bound  by  no  fixed  money  engagements, 

they  were  as  indifferent  about  a depreciation  of  the  cur-  ^ 

rency  as  about  an  artificial  enhancement  of  prices  by 

protecting  duties  on  imported  agricultural  produce. 

137.  The  following  calculation  shows  the  amount  to 

which  the  respective  shares  of  produce  allotted  in  East  ^ 

Lothian,  to  the  land,  the  landlord,  the  labourer,  and  the 
tenant,  are  affected  by  an  advance  of  price  equal  to  the 
amount  of  protecting  duties  on  the  various  kinds  of  produce, 
consumed  in  cultivation,  paid  as  rent,  or  expended  as  profits. 

138.  We  take  the  case  of  a farm  of  420  acres,  that 
being  the  quantity  cultivated  under  the  Lothian  system, 
with  six  pairs  of  horses ; the  rotation  of  crops,  produce, 

and  seed  are  derived  from  returns  to  printed  queries  ad-  < 
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dressed  by  us  some  years  ago  to  cultivators  in  various  parts 
of  Britain,  when  we  were  preparing  a work  not  yet  com- 
pleted, as  a contribution  to  the  Statistics  of  Agriculture. 

139.  In  assigning  twelve  men  to  the  cultivation  of  these 
420  acres  we  have  deviated  a little  from  the  East  Lothian 
return,  which  gave  2 men, — women  — and  boys,  to  the 
hundred  acres,  the  greater  part  of  the  filling  and  spreading 
of  dung,  as  well  as  the  thrashing  and  turnip  hoeing  having 
been  performed  by  the  two  latter.  To  simplify  the  calcula- 
tion, we  have  omitted  the  women  and  boys,  and  substituted 
for  them  one  man  to  the  hundred  acres,  or  nearly  so. 

140.  The  rent  we  have  taken  in  wheat,  oats,  and 
barley,  in  the  following  proportions  : wheat  105  quarters, 
oats  294  quarters,  barley  210  quarters. 

141.  The  wages  of  farm  servants  in  East  Lothian  con- 
sist of  a small  money  payment,  the  only  portion  affected 
by  fluctuations  in  the  supply  of  labour  and  demand  for  it ; 
a house,  for  which  is  given  the  labour  of  the  wife  in  harvest, 
the  money-value  of  which  may  be  about  three  pounds ; 
the  keep  of  a cow  summer  and  winter,  the  free  carriage  of 
coals ; one-sixteenth  part  of  an  acre,  well  dunged  and 
planted  with  potatoes  ; and  as  much  ground  for  flax  as  can 
be  sown  with  a peck  of  seed. 

142.  The  quantity  of  com  received  by  the  hind,  as 
these  hired  householders  are  called,  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land and  in  Scotland  is — 

Oats  10  bolls*  equal  to  quarters 
Barley  3 „ 2|  ,, 

Peas  2 „ 1 a, 

143.  The  value,  therefore,  of  the  corn  paid  to  the 
twelve  men,  will  be  enhanced  by  the  protective  system 
to  the  following  amount — 


* The  boll  of  oats  and  barley  = 6 bushels,  of  peas  4 bushels. 
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Labourers  Food — 

Oats  1\  qrs.  X 12  = 90  qrs.  at  6s  6d  29  5 0 

Barley  2|  i,  x 12  = 27  . 4s  8d  6 G 0 

Peas  1 „ x 12  = 12  . 5s  10c?  3 10  0 


.€39  1 0 


12  0 7 
14  4 4 

8 19  4 

6 5 0 

l 5 0 

4 10  0 


£47  4 3 

145.  Cattle  Food— 

12  Farm  horses,  1 riding-horse  — 13  x 2 
bush,  x 52  weeks—  1352  bush.  = 169 
quarters,  at  6s  6d 
Oil  cake,  30  tons,  at  €2.  (par  46) 

€114  18  6 


54  18  6 

60  0 0 


144.  Seed  Corn — 

Acres.  Bushels.  Quarters. 

140  x 2\  = 350  ==  43f  at  5s  6d 
— 350  — 43  J at  6s  6d 
= 210  = 2 6}  at  6s  10 d 
= 840 
= 560 
= 560 


Wheat 
Oats  70  x 5 

Beans  70  x 3 

Clover  Red  70  x 12 
White  70  x 8 
Trefoil  70  x 8 


lbs.  cvvt. 

1400  124  at  10s 


Rye  grass,  35  bushels,  say 


5 at  5s 
9 at  10s 


146.  The  gross  produce  of  the  farm  will  be  raised  in 
value  by  protecting  duties  to  the  following  amount  — 


Acres.  Bushels.  Quarters. 

Turnips  70 

Wheat  70  x 30  = 2100  = 262£  at  5s  6d 

Seeds  70 

Oats  70  X 56  = 3920  = 490  at  6s  6d 

Beans  70  x 30  = 2100  = 262|  at  Cs  lid 

Wheat  70  X 30  = 2100  = 262£  at  5s  6 d 


72  3 9 

159  5 0 

90  15  7 

72  3 9 


£394  8 1 


Brought  forward  . .£394  8 1 

147.  The  produce  consumed  in  cultiva- 
tion is  increased  in  value  by  protecting  du- 
ties to  the  folllowing  extent — 

Labourers’ food  (par  143)  39  1 0 

Seed  . 47  4 3 

Cattle  food  . 114  18  6 

— - — — 201  3 9 

£\03  4 4 

148.  Thus  far,  therefore,  the  East  Lothian  fanner  ap- 
pears to  be  a gainer  by  the  protective  system.  There  is, 
however,  one  item  yet  to  be  considered,  which  forms  no 
part  of  the  cost  of  production,  but  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the 
portion  of  the  produce  which  remains,  after  deducting  the 
cost  of  cultivation,  and  the  tenants  remuneration  for  his 
time,  skill,  and  capital  ; it  is  often  however  a great 
embarrassment  to  the  farmer  when  it  is  a money-payment, 
which  does  not  vary  with  the  price  of  produce,  and  must  be 
provided  for,  owing  to  reduced  prices,  by  the  sale  of  a 
larger  share  of  produce  than  was  contemplated  at  the 
letting  of  the  land— that  item  is  rent. 

149.  The  rent  of  the  East  Lothian  tenant  would 
be  raised  by  an  advance  of  price,  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  protective  duties  on  the  different  kinds  of 
grain  in  which  it  is  reserved;  this  amount  would  be  as 
follows— (par.  140.) 


Wheat  105  quarters,  at  5s  6d 

28 

17 

6 

Oats  294  ,,  6s  6d 

95 

11 

0 

Barley  210  „ 4 s 8d 

49 

0 

0 

173 

8 

6 

150.  Add  to  this  the  portion  of  the  produce 

employed  in  cultivation  raised  in  value  by 

protecting  duties  (par  147) 

201 

3 

9 

40 


Brought  forward 

£374 

12 

3 

Add  also  family  expenses,  estimated  at  £400. 

increased  by  protection  10  per  cent. 

40 

0 

0 

414 

12 

3 

151.  Deduct  the  increased  value  of  the  gross 

amount  of  the  produce  of  the  farm  arising 

from  protecting  duties 

394 

8 

1 

£20 

4 

2 

152.  Well  then  may  the  East  Lothian  tenant  be  in- 
different to  cc  protection.^  Owing  to  his  payments  in  kind, 
the  respective  shares  apportioned  to  his  landlord,  his  la- 
bourers and  himself  are  divested  of  all  money-value  ; he 
sees  that  the  amount  of  produce  retained  by  him  is  after 
all  the  main  point ; that  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  the 
advance  of  price  would  be  merely  nominal,  and  that  his 
landlord  would  be  the  gainer  by  it.  With  the  tenants  of 
the  South,  however,  the  case  is  different.  The  mystery 
in  which  the  subject  is  involved  by  their  money-labour  and 
their  money-rents,  and  the  payment  of  those  rents  to  three 
different  landlords,  the  landowner,  the  church,  and  the 
poor,  throw  sand  in  their  eyes,  and  cause  them  to  look 
upon  their  interests  as  identified  with  high  prices,  which, 
if  they  could  be  maintained  by  protecting  duties,  would  be 
more  detrimental  to  them  than  to  the  farmers  of  Scotland. 
Why  they  suffer  more  from  the  protective  system  than  the 
farmers  of  the  north,  is  a question  to  be  discussed  here- 
after. 

THE  GROWERS  OF  CLOVER  SEED  AND  HOPS. 

153.  We  have  now  traced  the  effects  of  the  protective 
system  on  the  profits  of  farming,  in  connexion  with  the 
chief  products  of  arable  and  pasture  land;  we  have  ascer- 
tained that  on  arable  land,  whether  light  or  strong,  under 
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high  culture,  the  protective  system  is  pernicious,  by  increas- 
ing the  cost  of  production,  and  by  ra  sing  rents  more  than 
it  raises  the  value  of  tenants’  share  of  the  produce;  we 
have  seen,  moreover,  that  the  only  description  of  land 
which  actually  gains  by  the  protecting  duties,  is  pasture 
land,  employing  few  labourers,  and  consuming  little  or  no 
purchased  cattle-food. 

154.  In  the  course  of  our  inquiries  we  have  noticed 
the  protecting  duties  on  clover  seed  and  hops,  as  con- 
tributing to  swell  the  cost  of  producing  the  staple  com- 
modities of  the  soil.  We  will  now,  therefore,  endeavour  to 
ascertain  whether  the  growers  of  these  two  articles  derive 
benefit  from  the  duties  on  them,  which  are  a burthen  on  the 
rest  of  the  agricultural  community — we  are  not  now  consi- 
dering the  effects  of  the  hop  duty  on  the  non-agricultural 
classes.  Clover  seed  and  hops,  however,  must  be  regarded 
as  the  mint,  anise,  and  cummin,  of  agriculture.  They 
ought,  rather,  to  be  classed  with  such  trifles  as  liquorice, 
chicory,  and  saffron,  carraway,  coriander,  and  canary  seed  ; 
which  are,  properly  speaking,  mere  garden  produce,  un- 
worthy to  be  placed  in  opposition  to  the  growth  of  corn, 
beef,  and  mutton,  in  which  the  welfare  of  agriculture,  and 
the  food  of  the  whole  population  are  at  stake. 

155.  We  might  take  our  stand  on  this  high  ground,  as 
assertors  of  the  freedom  of  agriculture  from  the  trammels  of 
the  protective  system  ; we  might  call  for  the  abolition  of 
the  duties  on  clover  seed  and  hops,  as  injurious  to  the  most 
numerous  and  important  class  of  cultivators ; but  the  calcu- 
lations  into  which  we  have  been  led,  have  convinced  us  that 
even  the  growers  of  clover  seed  and  hops  derive  no  benefit 
from  them.  In  this,  as  in  every  other  department  of  agri- 
culture, not  only  is  the  protective  system  a system  of  mutual 
plunder,  a robbing  of  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  but  it  is  a robbing 
of  both  Peter  and  Paul  in  order  to  make  them  pay  them- 
selves. Whether  they  grow  only  a few  of  the  protected 
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articles  and  purchase  the  others  necessary  to  the  due  culti- 
vation of  the  soil,  or  whether  they  raise  the  whole  of  them 
on  their  own  farms,  the  case  is  much  the  same  ; cash  is 
taken  out  of  Button  Park  on  the  right,  to  transfer  it  into 
Button  Park*  on  the  left.  They,  good  easy  men,  expect  to 
grow  rich  by  the  process ; but,  during  the  transfer,  a large 
portion  of  their  money  is  abstracted  by  a party  whom  we 
will  call  Mr.  Nobody,  for  nobody  really  benefits  by  the 
ill-gotten  gains,  and  nobody  is  a personage  who  has  long 
been  celebrated  for  mischief.  They  find  their  pockets 
growing  sensibly  lighter,  and  instead  of  perceiving  the  real 
cause  of  their  losses,  they  set  up  a cry  of  agricultural  dis- 
tress, call  loudly  for  more  protection,  which  brings  more 
friends  about  them,  and  a further  abstraction  of  cash ; and 
then  they  go  to  Parliament,  on  an  errand  nearly  as  hopeless 
as  that  of  those  not  very  wise  gentlemen,  who  having  lost 
their  money  and  watches  in  the  streets  of  London,  they 
know  not  how,  are  very  fond  of  running  to  the  police  office, 
“to  ask  the  magistrate’s  advice,”  or  to  “ give  their  case 
publicity  through  the  medium  of  the  press.”  The  satisfac- 
tion received  in  each  case  is  nearly  the  same.  If  the 
“worthy  magistrate”  happens  to  be  in  a good  humour,  he 
regrets  their  loss,  assures  them  that  it  is  not  a case  in  which 
he  can  interfere;  advising  them  for  the  future,  to  take  more 
care  of  their  pockets.  If  he  happens  to  be  in  a bad  humour, 
he  tells  them  not  to  come  “whining”  there ; he  cannot  have 
his  court  made  an  advertising  office. 

Clover  Seed. 

156.  The  growth  of  clover  is  confined  to  the  Southern 
Counties,  and  that  would  be  strong  presumptive  evidence 

* For  the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated  it  may  be  necessary  to 
explain,  that  Button  Park  is  a farmer’s  phrase  for  the  breeches 

pocket. 
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that  it  is  not  profitable,  for  these  constitute  the  district  from 
which  the  cry  of  agricultural  distress  is  always  the  loudest.  It 
is  grown  under  a modification  of  the  four  course  rotation; 
in  which  beans,  peas,  or  vetches,  occupy  one  half  of  the 
portion  of  the  farm  usually  allotted  to  clover. 

157.  The  benefits  of  growing  clover  seed,  whatever  they 
may  be,  consequently  apply  only  to  one-eighth  of  the  farm. 
The  average  crop  cannot  be  stated  at  more  than  1±  cwt,  per 
acre,  the  protecting  duty  on  which  is  1 Os.  per  cwt 

158.  The  gross  amount  of  the  clover  seed  grower’s  pro- 
tection, therefore,  does  not  on  the  average  exceed  15 s.  an 
acre  on  one-eighth  of  his  holding,  or  £37.  10 s.  upon  a farm 
of  400  acres,  a small  affair  truly  in  the  returns  of  a farm  of 
that  size. 

159.  But  even  this  paltry  sum  of  15.9.  is  subject  to 
deductions  comparatively  considerable,  arising  out  of  the 
protective  system.  Against  the  protecting  duty  on  the  gross 
produce,  must  be  set  the  protecting  duty  on  the  seed  sown 
by  the  farmer  himself,  and  the  duties  on  the  food  of  the 
labourers —we  mean  the  extra  labourers  employed  in  har- 
vesting and  thrashing  the  crop.  The  former  cannot  be 
stated  at  less  than  Is.  6d. ; and  if  we  call  the  latter  3s.,  we 
shall  be  well  within  the  mark  ; for  clover  seed,  in  our  pre- 
carious climate,  is  a troublesome  crop  to  harvest,  and 
always  expensive  to  thrash.  There  then  goes  4s.  6d . out  of 
the  15s. 

160.  But  there  are  other  serious  drawbacks  to  the  profits 
of  growing  even  protected  clover  seed.  Clover  fed  with 
sheep,  or  made  into  hay,  is  one  of  those  crops,  which,  so  far 
from  exhausting  the  land,  form  a good  preparation  for  a 
crop  of  wheat.  Allow  it  to  mature  its  seed,  and  it  exerts  an 
exhausting  influence.  So  sensible  are  they  of  this  in  Essex, 
that  many  landlords  prohibit  the  growth  of  a crop  of  wheat 
after  clover  seed,  without  the  intervention  of  a fallow. 
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161.  Let  us,  therefore,  calculate  the  returns  made  for 
the  rent,  labour,  and  expenses  of  the  two  years : — 

1 st.  By  a crop  of  clover  hay  followed  by  wheat. 

2nd.  By  a crop  of  clover  seed  followed  by  a fallow. 

3rd.  By  a crop  of  clover  seed  followed  by  wheat.  * 

We  shall,  in  each  case,  give  the  grower  of  clover  seed 
the  benefit  of  such  remunerating  prices  as  the  present  pro- 
tecting duties  profess  to  secure  ; namely  clover  seed  84 s. 
the  cwt.,  and  wheat  56s.  the  quarter;  and  we  shall  allow 
him  a liberal  value,  namely  half  the  price  of  clover  hay, 
for  the  clover  straw,  stover,  or  whatever  he  calls  it,  from 
which  the  seed  has  been  thrashed. 

162.  To  his  rival,  on  the  contrary,  we  shall  allow  no 
higher  price  for  his  wheat,  than  50s.  the  quarter ; that  is, 
the  present  remunerating  price  of  the  protectionists,  less 
the  protecting  duty.  The  account  will  then  stand  thus — 

163.  Clover  twice  mown  for  hay  followed  by  wheat. 

Hay  two  tons  at  <£3.  for  consumption  on  the  farm  6 0 0 

Wheat  3 1 quarters  at  50s  (unprotected)  . 8 15  0 


£\4 

15 

0 

164.  Clover  mown  once  for  hay,  once  for 

seed 

, and 

followed  by  a fallow. 

Hay  1 ton  first  mowing  at  £3. 

3 

0 

0 

Clover  seed  1^  cwt.  at  84s. 

6 

6 

0 

1 ton  of  Clover  straw 

1 

10 

0 

Fallow 

0 

0 

0 

10 

16 

0 

Difference  on  two  years  in  favour  of  the  Hay  Crop 

3 

19 

0 

£\4 

15 

0 

165.  In  this  case  Peter  clearly  robs  himself  of  £3.  19s. 
or  £1.  19s.  6d.  the  acre,  by  growing  clover  seed. 

166.  If,  however,  we  suppose  him  to  live  under  a land- 
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lord  who  allows  him  to  grow  wheat  after  clover  seed, 
without  the  intervention  of  a fallow,  the  case  will  be  some- 
what different.  His  wheat  crop  will  be  less,  than  had  he 
fed  his  second  crop  of  clover  or  made  it  into  hay,  but  if 
we  allow  him  to  grow  for  a time  as  much  wheat  as  after  hay, 
the  following  will  be  his  returns — 

167.  Clover  seed  crop  as  before  . . .£10  16  0 

Si  quarters  of  wheat  at  56s.  (protected)  9 16  0 

£20  12  0 


168.  In  this  case  the  value  of  the  two  crops  is  £5.  17 s. 
more  than  when  wheat  followed  clover  made  into  hay. 
Peter  therefore  pockets  £2.  185.  6c?.#  the  acre  by  growing 
protected  clover  seed  and  protected  wheat ; and  what  is 
more  his  crops  have  all  gone  to  market;  none  of  them  have 
been  consumed  in  the  yard  ; and  that  is  one  of  the  merits 
of  the  system  in  his  eyes.  He  has  got  them  all  in  hard 
cash.  None  of  them  are  buried  in  the  land,  in  the  form 
of  that  invisible  thing  called  condition. 

169.  So  far  all  is  well,  and  encouraged  by  his  success 
he  perseveres  in  the  system,  and  after  a few  rotations  finds 
the  result  of  taking  as  much  as  possible  out  of  the  land, 
and  putting  nothing  in,  to  be  the  reduction  of  the  produce 
of  the  wheat  crop  to  such  an  extent  that  on  his  land — it  is 
always  the  land,  not  the  farming  that  is  in  fault — it  will  no 
longer  remunerate  him  to  grow  wheat  at  a price  which 
remunerates  others  who  follow  a less  scourging  rotation.  He 
therefore  goes  up  to  London  to  ask  Parliament  for  a pro- 
tecting duty  on  wheat,  never  to  be  less  than  30s.f  the  quar- 

* Over  one-eighth  part  of  the  farm  which  produces  clover. 

f This  amount  of  fixed  duty  was  actually  proposed  by  some 
of  the  witnesses  before  the  Agricultural  Distress  Committee  of 
183G. 
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ter:  and  is  sent  back  with  the  civil,  but  unsatisfactory 
answer  before  alluded  to. 

In  the  meantime,  his  declaration,  before  the  Committee, 
that  he  is  bordering  upon  insolvency  brings  upon  him  every 
creditor  to  whom  he  owes  a shilling ; and  the  end  of  the 
clover  seed  growing  is  that  Peter  is  sold  up  ; and  his  land- 
lord finds  the  farm  so  run  out  that  he  cannot  meet  with  a 
tenant  who  will  take  it,  except  at  a reduction  of  rent  to 
which  he  is  not  inclined  to  submit.  He  therefore  takes  it 
into  his  own  hands,  and  thus  a plausible  foundation  is 
laid  for  stories  with  which  to  work  upon  the  feelings  of 
future  Agricultural  Distress  Committees,  about  millions  of 
acres  going  out  of  cultivation.  The  landlord’s  endeavours 
to  bring  the  farm  into  condition  only  make  matters  worse  ; 
and  he  is  at  last  obliged,  sorely  against  his  will,  to  let  it  on 
a twenty-one  years5  lease,  at  a great  reduction  of  rent,  to  a 
tenant  of  capital,  who  brings  it  into  condition  by  following 
Peter's  rotation,  with  the  trifling  exception  of  the  clover 
seed.  Peter  s gain,  therefore,  from  this  his  favourite  crop, 
ended  in  ruin  to  himself  and  a great  loss  to  his 
landlord. 

170.  To  keep  up  the  system  and  to  render  us  “ inde- 
pendent of  the  foreigner5’  for  clover  seed,  a tax  is  levied 
in  the  shape  of  protecting  duties,  not  only  on  red  clover, 
but  upon  white  clover,  trefoil,  and  rye-grass  from  every 
farmer  in  the  United  Kingdom,  who  sows  artificial  grasses, 
and  does  not  save  the  seed  of  them.  This  tax  our  preceding 
calculations  have  shewn  to  be  about  3s.  an  acre  on  the 
clover  crop,  or  of  9 cL  the  acre,  over  the  whole  farm 
under  the  four  course  rotation. 

173.  We  must  not  suppose,  however,  that  this  protect- 
ing duty  is  the  only  inducement  to  grow  clover  seed.  There 
are  other  temptations  to  the  practice.  It  affords  a more 
expeditious  method  of  converting  the  clover  crop  into 
money,  with  a smaller  capital  than  would  be  required  for 
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its  consumption  with  live  stock  ; added  to  which,  once  in 
about  a dozen  years,  a large  crop  and  high  prices  coincide, 
which  produce  much  greater  returns  than  we  have  calcu- 
lated on,  crops  below  the  average  are  forgotten,  those  above 
it  remembered,  and  for  the  chance  of  a large  but  uncertain 
gain,  a certain  loss  is  incurred  every  year. 

172.  But  we  have  already  devoted  too  much  space  to 
clover  seed  and  must  proceed  to  hops. 

Hops. 

173.  Besides  the  large  revenue  levied  upon  hops,  and 
the  extensive  speculations  to  which  the  fluctuations  in  the 
price  of  so  precarious  a crop  give  birth,  there  are  many 
extraneous  circumstances  which  cause  an  exaggerated  im- 
portance to  be  attached  to  this  branch  of  agricultural 
industry ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  excise  duty  to  which 
hops  are  subject,  furnishes  correct  statistical  information 
respecting  them,  which  is  a great  desideratum  in  the  other 
departments  of  agriculture,  and  which  enables  us  to  reduce 
these  exaggerated  pretensions  to  their  true  value,  and  to 
demonstrate  the  disadvantage  of  protecting  duties,  and 
high  artificial  prices  to  the  growers  of  even  the  most  highly 
protected  article  to  be  found  in  the  agricultural  tariff*. 

174.  Not  to  weary  the  reader  with  the  details  of  inves- 
tigations, which  have  cost  us  much  labour,  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  a general  statement  of  the  results. 

175.  The  average  annual  value  of  the  hop  crop  does 
not  exceed  one  part  in  one  hundred  and  forty  of  the  average 
annual  value  of  the  total  agricultural  produce  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

176.  The  average  number  of  acres  under  hop  culture, 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  has  not  exceeded  47,870,  on 
which  the  average'  annual  produce  has  been  6 cwt.  1 qr. 
3 lbs.,  and  the  average  price  £6.  19s.  per  cwt. 

177.  The  extremes  of  produce  during  the  period  have 
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been  1 1 cwt.  5^1bs.  and  1 cwt.  Bflbs.,  and  it  is  a curious 
fact  that  they  occurred  in  consecutive  years.  The  ex- 
tremes of  price  have  been  <£27.  the  cwt.  and  £4.  4s. 

178.  The  labour  of  the  hop  culture,  exclusive  of  the 
picking,  cannot  be  estimated  as  affording  constant  employ- 
ment to  more  than  fifteen  men  to  the  hundred  acres ; 
whereas  the  same  land,  under  arable  culture,  would  or 
might,  employ  one  third  of  that  number. 

179.  The  conversion  of  one  hundred  thousand  acres  of 
land  from  pasture  to  arable,  would  employ  the  surplus 
hands  dismissed  from  the  hop  culture,  if  the  discontinuance 
of  protecting  duties  should  cause  its  total  abandonment; 
and  that  quantity  of  pasture  we  must  break  up  annually , 
if  we  would  feed  our  increasing  population  with  home- 
grown food. 

180.  The  hop  culture,  highly  as  it  is  protected,  has  been 
denounced  as  unprofitable,  upon  the  whole,  by  every  agri- 
cultural writer  who  has  treated  of  the  subject,  in  every 
county  in  which  they  are  grown;  and  experienced  hop 
growers  have  concurred  in  these  opinions,  if  indeed  they  did 
not  originate  them,  declaring  that  a large  portion  of  the 
hop-grounds  are  planted  upon  soils  on  which  they  never 
can  pay,  because  uncongenial  to  them,  that  hop-growing 
is  the  gambling  of  farming,  and  that  the  chief  inducement 
to  engage  in  it  is  the  chance  of  the  prizes  of  the  hop-lot- 
tery, in  the  pursuit  of  which,  the  certainty  of  blanks  is 
overlooked. 

181.  The  pecuniary  evils  described  as  attendant  on  the 
hop-culture,  are  the  drain  of  manure  and  of  capital  which 
it  occasions  from  the  rest  of  the  farm ; and  the  neglect 
which  the  other  operations  of  husbandry  suffer  when  they 
come  in  collision  with  the  hop-ground  to  which  every  thing 
else  is  considered  subordinate. 

182.  The  moral  evils  which  the  same  authorities  point 
out  as  attendant  on  the  hop-culture,  are  the  gambling 
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habits  which  it  introduces  among  the  farmers,  and  the 
demoralization  of  the  peasantry,  occasioned  by  the  swarms 
of  itinerant  pickers  with  which  they  are  brought  in  contact, 
in  those  districts  where  the  cultivation  is  carried  to  such 
0 an  extent  that  the  resident  population  is  not  sufficient  to 
harvest  the  crop. 

163.  This  excessive  concentration  of  the  hop-culture  in 
particular  districts,  by  which  the  peasantry  of  those  dis- 
tricts are  demoralized,  and  the  hop-culture  as  a whole 
rendered  unprofitable,  by  its  extension  to  soils  on  which 
the  produce  is  uncertain,  the  quality  inferior,  and  on  which 
the  plants  will  not  yield  more  than  ten  or  twelve  good 
crops,  while  on  the  proper  hop-soils  the  duration  of  the 
plantation  may  be  deemed  perpetual,  is  to  be  traced  to  the 
encouragement  held  out  to  the  growth  of  hops  on  those 
inferior  hop-soils,  by  protecting  duties. 

184.  These  soils,  even  without  an  excise  duty  would  not 
be  cultivated  as  hop-grounds,  with  an  average  price  of  hops 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  protecting  duty  and 
the  present  price. 

185.  The  expenses  of  hop-cultivation  are  increased,  like 
the  expenses  of  cultivating  every  other  crop,  by  the  amount 
of  protecting  duties  on  the  labourers’  food;  they  are  in- 
creased by  the  protecting  duties  in  favour  of  the  owners 
of  coppice — a very  profitable  application  of  poor  soils—-on 
imported  spars  or  poles  capable  of  being  used  as  hop-poles, 
equal  to  fifty  per  cent,  on  the  present  value  of  home-grown 
14-feet  poles,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent,  on  16-feet 
poles ; they  are  increased  by  whatever  enhances  the  value 
of  oil-cake ; for  the  hop-growers  of  Kent  have  long  used 
cake  for  the  purpose  of  raising  manure,  not  to  be  applied 
to  the  growth  of  turnips  and  the  reproduction  of  manure, 
but  to  be  employed  in  the  hop-grounds 

186.  In  1797,  when  Marshall  wrote  his  “Agriculture  of 
the  Southern  Counties,”  the  price  of  agricultural  produce 
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was  nearly  the  same  as  in  1844,  and  English  oil-cake,  now 
worth  on  an  average  £10.  the  ton,  was  then  considered 
extravagantly  high  at  £5.  and  £6. 

187.  This  advance  in  the  price  of  oil-cake,  in  the  face  of 
increased  and  increasing  importations  of  foreign  cake,  is 
attributable  to  the  increased  demand  arising  from  the  ex- 
tended but,  at  the  same  time,  only  partial  use  of  cake, 
and  is  a proof  of  the  benefit  which  the  hop-growers  would 
derive,  in  common  with  the  light  land  arable  farmers, 
from  an  extensive  importation  of  cheap  cattle-food  as  a 
substitute  for  oil-cake. 

188.  The  expenses  of  hop-growing  are  partly  fluctuating 
and  dependent  on  the  amount  of  crop,  such  as  excise  duty, 
picking,  drying,  and  marketing;  partly  constant,  such  as 
the  labour  of  cultivation,  manure,  and  the  renewal  of 
poles;  these,  together  with  rent,  tithe  and  local  taxes,  must 
be  borne  by  the  tenant,  even  though  the  crop  should  not 
be  worth  the  gathering. 

189.  The  fluctuating  expenses  may  be  stated  thus — 


Duty  .... 

. 0 

18 

8* 

Picking,  drying,  and  marketing 

. 0 

12 

0 

£1 

10 

8 per  cwt. 

L The  constant  expenses  are  as 

follow : 

; — 

Labour  .... 

. 4 

0 

0 

Manure  . . . 4 . 

. 4 

0 

0 

Renewal  of  poles 

. 6 

0 

0 

£14 

0 

0 per  acre, 

* To  this  five  per  cent,  was  added  by  Vic.  3,  ch.  27. 
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191 . The  amount  of  protecting  duties  on  the  food  of  the 
labourer  may  be  estimated,  at  the  medium  of  the  highest 
and  lowest  diet  tables  of  our  preceding  calculations,  as 
amounting  to  14s.  Qd.  the  acre;  and  with  the  abolition 
of  these  duties,  and  of  those  duties  which  now  enhance  the 
cost  of  hop-poles,  with  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  on 
the  importation  of  cattle-food,  which  would  diminish  the 
demand  for  oil-cake,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  energies  now 
applied  to  the  manufacture  and  importation  of  artificial 
manures,  of  which  commerce  and  science  are  daily  in- 
creasing the  number  and  diminishing  the  cost,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  expect  that  the  constant  expenses  of  a hop- 
ground  might  be  reduced  to  the  following  extent:— 

Labour  . . . . 0 14  G 

Renewal  of  poles  33  per  cent.  .200 
Manure  . . . . 1 10  0 

£4  4 6 per  acre. 

Thus  making  the  constant  expenses  of  cultivating  an  acre  of 
hops  £9.  15s.  6d.  instead  of  £14. 

192.  The  average  produce  of  hop-ground,  for  the  last 
thirty  years  has  been,  as  we  have  before  stated, 
6 cwt.  1 qr.  3 lbs. ; but  as  some  grounds  have  greatly  ex- 
ceeded that  average,  the  yield  of  others  must  have  been 
as  much  below  it.  If  we  call  the  produce  of  the  best  grounds 
8 cwt.,  and  that  of  the  inferior  4 cwt.,  we  shall  have  the 
following  as  the  returns  and  expenses  of  an  acre  of  inferior 
hop-ground,  at  the  present,  and  at  the  reduced  prices,  and 
with  and  without  the  excise  and  protecting  duties. 

193.  With  the  excise  and  protecting  duties,  present 
prices,  and  present  expenses,  the  following  will  be  the 
account. 

e 2 


4 cwt.,  at  £6.  195. 
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Returns. 
£27  16  0 


Expenses. 

Constant  expenses  . . 14  0 0 

Fluctuating  expenses 
Duty  4 cwt.  at  £0  185  8c? 
with  5 per  cent,  additional 
by  Vic.  3.  chap.  27  . 3 18  8 

Picking,  &c.  4 cwt.  at  12$.  2 8 0 

...  20  6 8 

Excess  over  expenses  of  cultivation  to  — 

pay  rent,  tithe,  rates,  and  tenant’s 

profit £7  9 4 


194.  With  the  excise  and  protecting  duty  abolished,  the 
constant  expenses  reduced  to  £9.  15$.  6d .,  as  in  par.  191, 
and  the  price  reduced  to  £3.  7s.  8 d.  the  cwt.,  being  the 
difference  between  the  present  price,  and  the  amount  of 
protecting  duty,  we  should  have, 

Returns. 

4 cwt.  at  £3.  7s  Sd  . . 13  10  8 

Constant  expenses  . 9 15  6 

Picking,  drying,  and 
marketing  4 cwt. 
at  12$.  . . 2 8 0 

12  3 6 

Excess  for  rent,  tithes,  rates,  and  profits  . £17  2 

195.  From  this  it  is  evident,  that  with  excise  and  pro- 
tecting duty  abolished,  and  expenses  reduced  according  to 
the  scale  calculated  as  in  par.  191:  these  inferior  hop-soils 
would  cease  to  be  hop-grounds  and  revert  to  arable  culture. 
In  other  words  the  protecting  duty  keeps  them  under  the 
hop-culture. 

196.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  Mr.  Pooke,  an  ex- 
tensive hop-grower  of  long  experience,  declaring  to  Arthur 
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Young  that  with  a price  of  £4.  the  cwt.,  hop  ground  averaging 
8 cwt.  to  the  acre,  yielded  no  profit.  The  following  was 
his  estimate. 

Returns. 

8 cwt.  at  £4.  . ...  32  0 0 

Expenses. 

Constant  expenses,  labour, 

poles,  and  manure  . 18  2 6 

Picking,  drying,  duty, 
and  sending  to  London 
our  market,  £L  10 s. 
per  cwt.  . . 12  0 0 

— . 30  2 6 

Excess  of  returns  above  expenses  to  pay  rent,  tithe, 

and  tenant’s  profit  . . . £1  17  6 


197.  With  the  excise  and  protecting  duties  abolished,  the 
expenses  of  cultivation  reduced  to  £9.  15s.  6d.  the  case  of 
hop-ground  of  this  quality  would  stand  thus. 

£.  s.  d.  Returns. 

8 cwt.  at  . 3 7 8 . 27  1 4 

Expenses. 

Constant  expenses  9 15  6 

Picking  and  marketing 

8 cwt.  at  125.  4 16  0 

. 14  11  6 

12  9 10 


198.  So  that  the  better  description  of  hop-ground, 
which  when  burthened  with  the  excise  and  protecting  duty, 
only  yielded  an  excess  of  return  over  the  cost  of  cultivation, 
amounting,  for  an  expenditure  of  £32.  to  £1.  17s.  6d.  for 
rent,  tithe,  rates,  and  profit,  will,  with  the  same  weight  of 
produce,  a lower  price,  expenses  reduced,  and  the  excise 
and  protecting  duty  abolished,  yield  for  an  expenditure  of 
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£14.  11  s.  6d.  an  excess  of  returns  over  the  cost  of  cultivation 
equal  to  £\'2.  9s  \0cl. 

199.  The  effect  of  the  removal  of  the  protecting  and 
excise  duties  on  hops  would  probably  be  to  cause  land 
averaging  8 cwt.  to  the  acre  to  be  the  lowest  description  of 
soil  that  would  be  applied  to  the  hop-culture. 

200.  The  abandonment  of  the  inferior  hop-soils,  sounds, 
no  doubt,  very  dreadful;  but  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
it  means  no  more  than  the  discontinuance  of  planting  hops 
on  soils  of  that  description.  Those  at  present  in  cultivation, 
would  die  a natural  death  at  the  end  of  ten  or  twelve  years 
from  the  date  of  plantation.  But,  like  Parliaments,  they 
are  seldom  suffered  to  live  out  their  full  term.  Their 
history  is  commonly  this.  A succession  of  deficient  crops 
produces  high  prices,  and  a farmer  is  tempted  to  make  a 
plantation  on  such  soils.  By  the  time  the  plantation 
reaches  maturity,  the  tide  has  turned,  we  have  had  a suc- 
cession of  good  crops,  and  low  prices,  and  in  a pet,  he  grubs 
the  whole  plantation^  and  determines,  for  the  future,  to  con- 
fine himself  to  the  growth  of  corn,  beef,  and  mutton. 

201 . For  this  his  land  is  still  worth  the  rent  it  was  worth 
before,  nay  more,  for  like  the  land  of  iEsop’s  dying  farmer, 
who  told  his  sons  that  somewhere  on  his  farm,  he  wouldnot  say 
where,  he  had  buried  a treasure,  for  which  he  advised  them 
to  dig  ; the  extra  cultivation  and  manuring  which  it  received 
for  the  hops — the  treasure  which  was  not  found— bring  to 
light  a real  treasure  in  the  abundant  crops  of  corn  which  it 
now  produces. 

202.  The  oil-cake  and  extraneous  manures  formerly 
bestowed  upon  the  hops  are  now  applied  to  the  growth  of 
turnips,  and  reproduction  of  manure,  whereby  the  produce 
of  the  remainder  of  the  farm  is  increased.  The  whole 
farm,  also,  participates  in  the  benefit  derived  from  the 
removal  of  protecting  duties  on  the  labourers’  food,  which 
enhance  the  cost  of  cultivation,  if  repaid  in  wages;  and 
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since  the  competition  for  land  will  always  prevent  tenants 
from  making  more  than  a certain  amount  of  profit  on  their 
capital^  whatever  diminishes  the  cost  of  production,  or 
increases  produce,  or  effects  both  together,  causes  an  advance 
of  rent.  To  the  tenant,  therefore,  during  his  occupancy, 
and  to  the  landlord  at  the  termination  of  it;  these  inferior 
hop  soils  will  be  more  profitable  under  an  efficient  system 
of  culture  than  when  partly  devoted  to  the  growth  of  hops 
forced;  by  the  aid  of  the  protective  system. 

203.  There  is,  however,  another  view  to  be  taken  of  this 
forced  cultivation  of  hops,  for  which  the  owner  of  every 
acre  in  England  not  devoted  to  hops  is  taxed,  in  common 
with  all  the  consumers  of  beer ; and  that  is  the  diminished 
consumption  of  malt  and  hops  caused  by  the  high  prices 
which  the  protecting  duties  on  those  articles  combine  with 
the  excise  duties  to  produce. 

204.  Barley  is  taxed  for  the  benefit — or  supposed  benefit 
— of  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  the  light  soils,  4s.  8 d.  the 
quarter.  And  malt  is  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  the  revenue, 
2s.  Id.  the  bushel,  in  all  25s.  4 d.  the  quarter. 

205.  The  excise  and  protecting  duties  on  hops  amount 
together  to  £4.  10s.  the  cwt. 

206.  The  effects  are  felt  in  the  diminished  consumption 
of  malt  and  hops.  The  increased  consumption  of  these 
since  1811,  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion. 

207.  The  population  of  England  and  Wales  was,  in 
round*  numbers,  in  1811,  10,100,000,  in  1841,  15,900,000. 

208.  The  consumption  of  malt,  in  England  and  Wales, 


* The  true  numbers  are,  population  1811  — 10,150,615; 
1841,  15,911,725  ; consumption  of  malt  1811,  25,979,328 
bushels  ; 1840,  34,086,053  bushels. 
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was  in  1811,  25,900,000  bushels,  in  1 840, * 34,000,000 
bushels. 

209.  To  be  in  proportion  to  the  population  it  ought  to 
have  been  40,700,000  bushels. 

210.  The  average  annual  growth  of  hops,  for  the  five 
years  ending  1811,  was  267,021  cwrt.  the  produce  of 
38,333  acres. 

211.  The  average  growth  of  hops  for  the  five  years 
ending  1844  was  only  257,768  cwts.,  the  produce  of 
44,243  acres  ; but  during  the  five  preceding  years,  there  had 
been  a greater  breadth  of  hop-ground  planted,  and  higher 
yields  than  during  any  other  similar  period  of  the  thirty 
years.  We  may  therefore  suppose  there  was  a stock  in 
hand,  carried  over  from  them,  and  we  will  take  the  average 
of  the  last  ten  years  as  the  present  consumption.  This  is 
334,083  cwts. 

212.  To  be  in  proportion  to  the  increased  population 
of  England  and  Wales  since  1811,  it  ought  to  be  420,359 
cwts. : but  this  does  not  shew  the  whole  of  the  diminished 
consumption ; as  we  have  not  taken  into  the  account  the 
increase  of  the  hop  consuming  population  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland ; both  of  which,  however  limited  in  their  consump- 
tion of  hops,  compared  with  England  and  Wales,  are  sup- 
plied from  England  ; and  it  includes  the  hops  used  in  the 
beer  brewed,  in  increased  and  increasing  quantities,  for 
Australia  and  the  East  Indies. 

213.  If  we  divide  420,359  cwts.  by  6J  cwts.,  the  ave- 
rage produce  per  acre  of  our  present  hop-grounds,  it  will 
give  67,257  acres  as  the  quantity  of  hop-ground,  of  that 
description,  which  we  might  have  under  cultivation,  instead 


* We  have  not  returns  of  the  consumption  of  malt  in  England 
and  Wales  for  later  periods,  nor  accounts  of  the  population  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland  before  1821. 
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of  our  present  average  number  of  44,243,  or  the  greatest 
number  we  ever  had  in  cultivation,  which  was  57,323,  in 
1837. 

214.  If,  however,  we  divide  the  420,359  cwts.  by  8 cwts. 
supposing  the  effect  of  the  removal  of  the  protection  to  be 
the  abandonment  of  the  inferior  hop-grounds,  and  the 
derival  of  our  supply  from  soils  of  superior  quality,  our 
population  might  still  be  consumers  of  the  produce  of 
52,544  acres  of  such  superior  hop-soils,  which  exceeds  our 
present  extent  of  hop-ground,  good  and  bad,  by  8,000 
acres.  There  is  ample  room,  therefore,  under  a free  trade, 
not  only  for  an  importation  of  foreign  hops,  but  for  an  ex- 
tended growth  of  British  hops,  and  we  have  abundance  of 
soil  well  suited  to  the  culture  near  sources  of  extraneous 
manure,  and  in  the  midst  of  a redundant  agricultural  po- 
pulation, to  whom,  if  thus  dispersed,  it  would  afford  em- 
ployment, and  supersede  the  nuisance  of  the  itinerant 
pickers. 

215.  But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  l^he  effects  of 
high  excise  and  protecting  duties  on  the  consumption  of 
hops.  Not  only  has  the  consumption  of  malt  and  hops 
not  increased  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  population, 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  which  will  be  described  in 
history  as  the  period  of  agricultural  protection  and  agri- 
cultural distress,  but  the  consumption  of  hops  appears  not 
to  have  kept  pace  with  the  consumption  of  malt. 

216.  The  25,900,000  bushels  of  malt,  and  267,021  cwts. 
of  hops  of  1811,  give  96T9^  bushels  of  malt  to  1 cwt.  of 
hops. 

The  34,000,000  bushels  of  malt  of  1840  and  the 
334,083  cwts.  of  hops,  taking  the  consumption  on  the 
average  growth  of  the  last  ten  years,  give  101-^  bushels 
to  a cwt.  of  hops.  If,  however,  we  take  the  consumption 
from  the  growth  of  the  last  five  years,  it  gives  13 
bushels  to  a cwt. 
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217.  Without  attaching  too  much  importance  to  these 
proportions,  there  is  certainly  something  here  to  excite 
suspicion,  that  our  attempts  to  render  ourselves  indepen- 
dent of  the  foreigner  for  hops,  have  ended  in  rendering  us 
dependent  upon  him  for  drugs.  Quassia,  cocculus  Indicus, 
and  grains  of  Paradise  may  be  very  good  things,  but  for 
ourselves  we  prefer  hops  in  our  beer,  though  some  of  them 
should  be  grown  in  Flanders. 

218.  The  quantity  of  malt  which  our  population  are 
debarred  from  consuming,  by  this  double  taxation  for  re- 
venue and  agricultural  protection,  is  equal  to  the  annual 
crop  of  167,500  acres  of  barley  producing  five  quarters  to 
the  acre.  Its  production  would  require  the  cultivation  of 
670,000  acres  of  additional  land,  or  an  additional  produce 
of  half  a quarter  an  acre  on  1,675,000  acres  of  barley. 

219.  Consider  this,  owners  and  occupiers  of  light 
lands,  and  calculate  whether  you  would  gain  most  by  a con- 
tinuance of  protecting  duties  on  the  food  of  your  labourers, 
the  food  of  your  cattle,  and  your  own  food,  or  by  a repeal  of 
all  protecting  duties,  in  conjunction  with  a repeal  of  the 
excise  on  malt  and  hops. 

220.  You  may  learn  of  Mr.  Mechi  in  more  ways  than 
one.  He  has  taught  the  farmers  of  Essex  how  to  make 
Tiptree-Heath  produce  crops  equal  to  those  of  the  best 
land  in  the  county.  When  a nobleman,  lately  conversing 
with  him  on  agricultural  matters,  said,  “ Mechi,  you  should 
open  a shop  at  the  west  end,  we  would  patronize  you.” 
“ I am  much  obliged  to  you,  my  Lord,”  was  the  reply,  but 
all  the  beards  of  the  aristocracy  are  of  no  value  to  me ; it 
is  the  millions  I wTant  to  shave.” 

221.  When  will  farmers  learn  to  look  to  the  millions, 
when  will  they  learn  that  increased  consumption  is  of 
more  value  in  maintaining  prices,  than  an  artificial  diminu- 
tion of  supply  ; when  will  landlords  learn  that  increased 
produce,  raised  at  comparatively  smaller  cost,  is  more  effi- 
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cacious  in  advancing  rents  than  'protecting  duties , which 
increase  the  cost  of  production  as  fast  as  they  increase  the 
price  of  produce. 

222.  Some  of  our  agricultural  friends  are  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  belief,  that  great  injustice  is  inflicted 
on  the  agricultural  interest  by  fiscal  restrictions  on  the 
growth  of  hops,  tobacco,  and  beet-root  sugar. 

The  diminished  consumption  of  malt  and  hops — dimin- 
ished in  comparison  with  the  increased  population, — which  we 
have  shewn  to  arise  from  the  excise  and  protecting  duties 
on  those  articles,  renders  unnecessary  any  declaration  that 
in  their  opinions  with  respect  to  hops  we  fully  concur. 

223.  A total  remission  of  all  duties  on  malt  and  hops,  is 
desirable  for  all  classes,  and  would  be  cheaply  purchased  by 
an  additional  income  tax  to  the  amount  of  the  revenue  de- 
rived from  them  ; or  a continuance  of  the  present  income 
tax  when  its  time  shall  have  expired. 

224.  With  tobacco  and  sugar,  however  the  case  is  widely 
different 

225.  If  all  the  tobacco  imported,  were  raised  in  England, 
its  cultivation  would  not  employ  more  than  23,000  acres. 
The  average  produce  is  little  more  than  1,000 lbs.  an  acre  ; 
it  requires  for  its  production  land  of  the  very  best  quality, 
and  the  expenses  of  cultivation  are  great ; and,  though  to- 
bacco growing  would  without  doubt  be  very  profitable  if  the 
Government  would  allow  it  to  be  grown  dutyfree,  while  the 
foreign  article,  worth,  exclusive  of  duty,  no  more  than  l^d. 
the  pound,  continues  to  pay  a duty  of  3s.  the  pound,  yet 
the  evidence  given  before  a Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  by  the  advocates  for  the  culture  of  tobacco  in 
Ireland,  proved  most  satisfactorily,  that  British  grown  tobacco 
could  not  compete  with  the  foreign,  paying  an  excise  duty 
of  Is.  the  pound  against  the  3s.  charged  on  the  latter; 
and,  that  the  competition  would  be  equally  hopeless  were 
British  and  Foreign  tobacco  alike  exempted  from  duty. 
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226.  It  is  much  the  same  with  the  beet-root  surar.  The 

o 

returns  collected  by  M.  Dumas  for  the  Government  of 
France,  where  peculiar  circumstances  forced  the  culture, 
and  where  the  climate  is  more  productive  of  sugar  in  beet- 
root than  with  us,  have  been  reduced  by  Professor  Kane, 
in  his  “ Industrial  Resources  of  Ireland,”  to  British  weights, 
values,  and  measures. 

227.  From  these  it  appears,  that  to  a manufacturer  of 
beet  root  sugar,  who  paid  1 6$ . 8 d.  the  ton  for  beet  root,  and 
12$.  the  ton  for  coals,  and  who  sold  the  refuse  pulp  (one-for- 
tieth part  of  the  beet  root)  to  the  farmer  for  cattle  food,  at 
6$.  3 d.  the  cwt.;  the  skimmings  of  the  boiler  for  manure,  at  6s. 
the  cwt. ; and  the  treacle  at  Is.  8 d.  the  cwt. ; the  prime  cost  of 
the  sugar  would  be  26$.  6d.  the  cwt.,  or  2 the  lb.  ; and 
as  the  average  price  of  Colonial  sugar,  exclusive  of  the  duty, 
does  not  exceed  31$.  1 d.  the  cwt.,  there  would  be  very  little 
inducement  to  undertake  the  manufacture  of  beet-root 
sugar,  on  payment  of  the  duty  levied  upon  imported  sugar, 
namely  27$.  the  cwt.,  or  with  Colonial  and  home  grown 
sugar,  both  duty  free. 

228.  As  regards  the  grower  of  beet-root  for  sugar  making, 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  crop  most  productive  of  sugar 
does  not  exceed  12  tons  the  acre.  “ Thirty  or  forty  tons 
may  be  forced  by  high  culture,  but  in  such  cases  there  is 
little  or  no  sugar ; it  has  been  used  in  forming  the  woody 
matter  of  the  roots ; and  hence  the  light  crop  described 
above  is  finally  the  most  productive.” 

229.  Whether  a crop  of  beet-root  of  twelve  tons,  at 
16$.  8d.  the  ton  ; the  whole  to  be  carried  off  the  land,  and 
making  no  return  of  manure,  would  hold  out  much  temptation 
to  the  growth  of  it,  is  a question  which  need  scarcely  be  asked 
of  any  farmer  who  knows  in  what  his  true  interest  consists. 

230.  The  revenue  derived  from  the  present  duties  on 
tobacco  and  sugar,  amounts  to  more  than  nine  millions 
sterling.  If  they  were  reduced  one-half,  the  revenue  derived 
from  them  would  certainly  equal,  probably  exceed  its  pre- 
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sent  amount.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  abandon  them  without  an  equivalent,  merely  to 
enable  our  farmers  to  convince  themselves,  by  experiment, 
of  the  utter  hopelessness  of  attempting  to  compete  with  the 
growers  of  these  articles  under  their  proper  climates.  Let 
the  agriculturists,  rather,  agitate  for  a total  repeal  of  all 
duties  on  malt  and  hops,  whether  for  revenue  or  protection; 
and  the  reduction  of  the  duties,  on  tobacco  and  sugar  to  one 
half  of  their  present  amount ; and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  with  the  aid  of  the  great  mass  of  consumers,  of  all 
classes,  they  will  succeed. 

General  Conclusions. 

231.  We  will  now  return  to  the  staple  products  of  agri- 
culture, in  order  to  review  the  results  exhibited  by  our 
calculations  of  the  effect  of  protecting  duties  in  their  pro- 
duction, under  the  different  systems  of  management  prac- 
tised upon  the  the  light  arable  soils  of  Norfolk  and  Lincoln- 
shire, the  stronger  soils  of  East  Lothian,  a Gloucestershire 
dairy-farm,  and  the  same  land  broken  up  and  converted 
into  an  arable  farm,  observing  the  various  degrees  in  which 
protecting  duties  increase  the  returns,  and  the  cost  of  cul- 
tivation, labour,  and  rent. 

232. 


Acres. 

Total  increase 
on  cost  of 
cultivation. 

Per  acre. 

Total  increase 
on  returns. 

Per  acre. 

Rent  in- 
creased 
per  acre. 

£.  s.  d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

£.  s. 

d. 

S.  d. 

Norfolk  . 400 

209  12  3 or  0 

10 

5 

226 

13 

4 or  0 11 

4 

2 8 

Lincolnshire  1100 

616  1 3. 

. 0 

11 

2 

688 

5 

2 . 

. 0 12 

6 

3 4 

Dairy  . . 100 

16  18  1 . 

. 0 

3 

4 

103 

14 

0 . 

. 1 0 

8 

Whitfield  . 240 

261  16  10  . 

. 1 

1 

9 

158 

2 

6 . 

. 0 13 

2 

East  Lothian,  420 

201  3 9 . 

. 0 

9 

6 

394 

8 

1 . 

. 0 18 

9 

8 3 

233.  In  our  former  statements  of  the  amount  of  loss 
per  acre  which  the  tenant  sustains  from  the  protective 
system,  we  included  the  increase  of  his  housekeeping  ex- 
penses, or  expenditure  of  profits.  This  is  excluded  from 
the  statement  given  above,  from  which  is  also  excluded  the 


loss  which  the  tenant  incurs  by  having  his  money-rent 
based  upon  an  average  price  for  wheat,  higher  by  several 
shillings  the  quarter  than  that  which  he  receives. 

234.  With  respect  to  Lincolnshire  we  have  confined  our- 
selves to  the  statements  of  the  thirty  Lincoln  Heath  farmers, 
omitting  in  their  case,  as  in  that  of  Norfolk,  the  amount 
which  they  are  precluded  from  gaining  by  keeping,  ac- 
cording to  a practice  which  is  at  present  the  exception  but 
might  become  the  rule,  a larger  quantity  of  live  stock  fed 
with  cheap  corn  purchased  with  the  money  now  expended 
on  artificial  manures. 

235.  On  this,  as  in  every  thing  connected  with  agricul-. 
ture,  there  will  be  differences  of  opinion.  The  points  at 
issue  are,  whether  corn  can  be  substituted  for  oil-cake  in 
fattening  sheep  and  cattle ; whether  the  manure  thus  pro- 
duced would  be  equal  in  its  effects  to  bones  and  rape-cake; 
and  whether  upon  the  soil  of  Lincoln  Heath,  an  increased 
produce  of  8 bushels  of  wheat  and  of  4 bushels  of  barley, 
per  acre,  could  thus  be  obtained  above  that  given  in  the 
statement  of  those  thirty  farmers. 

233.  If  these  points  be  conceded,  and  the  practice  of 
some  of  our  best  farmers  leaves  no  doubt  on  our  minds 
respecting  them^  the  total  loss  to  the  tenant  from  the  pro- 
tective system,  including  that  which  he  incurs  from  having 
his  rent  founded  upon  average  prices,  which  upon  an 
average  of  years  he  never  receives,  together  with  that 
occasioned  on  the  expenditure  of  his  profits,  will  amount 
to  the  sums  per  acre  which  we  have  stated  elsewhere 
(par.  73),  namely,  on  the  Norfolk  farm  11s.  10 d.  per  acre, 
and  on  the  Lincolnshire  farm  (par.  109)  to  28s.  per  acre, 
supposing  the  additional  live  stock  to  pay  nothing  for  feeding 
beyond  their  prime  cost  and  that  of  the  purchased  corn. 

236 J.  Those  who  dissent  from  these  views  must  admit, 
that  by  the  statement  of  the  Lincoln  Heath  farmers  them- 
selves, the  sole  advantage  derived  by  them  from  the  pro- 
tective system,  which  they  declared  to  be  the  only  thing 
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that  could  save  them  from  ruin  is  this,  that  it  increases 
their  returns  by  I 5.  4 d.  an  acre  more  than  it  increases  the 
cost  of  cultivation,  and  that  in  consideration  of  this  Is.  4 d. 
levied  from  the  non-agricultural  consumers,  they  pay  a rent 
too  high  by  more  than  3s.  3d.  the  acre.  From  this  con- 
clusion there  is  no  escape,  with  the  data  furnished  by 
them,  of  the  produce  and  cost  of  cultivation,  if  it  be  true 
that  the  amount  of  protecting  duty  paid  by  the  labourer  on 
his  food  is  repaid  in  his  wages,  and  if  it  be  true  that  a large 
importation  of  grain  suitable  for  cattle  food  would  reduce 
the  price  of  oil-cake  £2.  per  ton. 

237.  We  are  often  told  that  the  object  of  the  protective 
system  is  not  to  keep  up  rents,  but  to  benefit  the  agricul- 
tural labourers,  by  preventing  millions  of  acres  of  arable 
land  being  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  which  means  being 
converted  to  pasture.  The  result  of  our  calculations  shows 
the  effect  of  the  protective  system  to  be  the  very  reverse 
of  this,  namely,  to  discourage  the  conversion  of  pasture 
into  arable  land.  They  show  that  the  system  of  farming, 
of  which  the  Gloucestershire  dairy-farm  is  the  represen- 
tative— a system  under  which  the  tenant  merely  collects 
the  natural  produce  of  the  soil  with  the  employment  of  as 
little  capital  and  as  little  labour  as  possible, — is  that  in 
which  the  greatest  excess  of  returns  over  expenditure 
arises  from  the  protective  system,  the  value  of  the  returns 
being  increased  £1.  Os.  8 d.  the  acre,  while  the  expenses  are 
only  increased  5s.  4 d. 

238.  This  kind  of  farming,  therefore,  enjoys  a clear  pro- 
tection of  15^.  4 d.  the  acre;  and  as  the  rent  of  such  land 
does  not  exceed  205.  or  255.,  three-fourths  or  three-fifths 
of  it  may  be  said  to  be  made  up  of  protecting  duties. 

239.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  same  land  is  broken 
up,  yielding  grain  and  forage  crops  alternately,  employ- 
ing more  capital  and  more  labourers,  at  wages  which 
enable  them  to  live  as  well  as  the  few  who,  under  the 
former  state  of  husbandry,  wrere  boarded  in  the  farm-house, 
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the  cost  of  production  becomes  raised  by  protecting  duties 
more  chan  the  value  of  the  returns  by  8s.  7 d.  the  acre. 

240.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  even  supposing  the 
protecting  duties  on  food  to  be  repaid  in  wages,  they 
INJURE  THE  AGRICULTURAL  LABOURERS  BY  DIMINISHING 
THE  DEMAND  FOR  THEIR  LABOUR,  AND  CONSEQUENTLY 
DEPRESSING  THE  VALUE  OF  IT. 

241.  Let  us  examine  in  detail  the  comparative  extent  to 
which  the  cost  of  labour,  estimated  by  the  head  and  by  the 
acre,  is  increased  by  protecting  duties,  under  the  different 
systems  of  cultivation  under  consideration,  and  we  shall 
see  that  the  greater  the  amount  of  labour  bestowed  upon 
the  land;  and  the  better  the  labourers’  fare,  the  higher  the 
protective  tax  becomes.  And  yet  we  are  told  protecting 
duties  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  agricultural  labourer. 


242. 

Norfolk,  400  acres — 

Protecting  duties 
on  their  food. 
£.  s.  d. 

Per  man. 
£.  s.  d. 

Per 
acre. 
5.  d . 

20  men  not  boarded  . 

52 

6 

6 

2 

12 

3* 

2 

7 

Lincolnshire,  1100  acres  - 

23  men  and  women  boarded 

98 

12 

11 

4 

5 

9 

1 

9 

1 9 men  not  boardedf 

148 

0 

8 

7 

15 

9* 

2 

8 

15  boys  not  boarded  . 

34 

11 

10 

2 

6 

1 

0 

7 

5 

0 

« 

Dairy-farm,  100  acres 

14 

16 

0 

2 

9 

4 

2 

4 

Whitfield  arable,  240  acres— 
15  men  not  boarded, <£98  14  . 

Their  proportion  of  / 

beer  - . .76* 

14  women &boys, ^630  10  9^ 
Their  proportion  of  > 

106 

0 

0 

7 

1 

4* 

8 

10 

32 

19 

7 

2 

7 

1 

2 

8 

beer 


2 8 10  * 


11  6 


* These  sums  represent  the  amount  of  protecting  duties  on 
the  food  not  of  an  individual  but  a family  of  five. 
f Pars.  92,  94,  95. 
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Protecting  duties  Per 

on  their  food.  Per  man.  acre. 

East  Lothian,  420  acres — £.  s . d.  £,  s.  d.  s.  d. 

12  hired  householders  39  1 0 3 5 1 1 6 

243.  From  the  above  and  the  preceding  table,  it  appears 
that  the  arable  farm  on  which  we  find  the  protective  system 
increasing  returns  the  most,  and  the  cost  of  cultivation  the 
least,  is  that  of  East  Lothian  there  also  the  protective 
tax  on  the  labourer’s  food  is  lower  per  man  than  on  any  other 
arable  farm,  except  that  of  Norfolk,  and  lower  per  acre  than 
on  any  of  them.  This  arises  from  two  causes  : first  from  the 
inferior  kinds  of  grain  constituting  the  accustomed  food  of 
the  peasantry,  and  secondly,  from  those  economical  arrange- 
ments which  enable  a large  produce  to  be  raised  with  the 
employment  of  a small  amount  of  manual  labour, 

244.  The  last  has  the  most  influence,  since  the  cost  to 
the  Northern  farmer  of  a labourer  eating  to  his  fill  of  oatmeal 
porridge  and  milk,  is  greater  than  the  cost  to  the  Norfolk 
farmer  of  a half  starved  labourer  fed  with  wheaten  bread. 

245.  This  will  appear  from  the  following  estimate  of 
the  money  value  at  present  prices  of  the  wages  of  a hind 
in  East  Lothian  and  Northumberland,  where  the  wages 
are  paid  alike  in  kind,  and  amount  to  nearly  the  same 
sum,  though  the  descriptions  of  grain  which  they  receive 
are  somewhat  different. 


East  Lothian. 

Oats  7^qrs.  at  20 s.  7 10  0 

Barley  2\  „ 2 5s.  2 16.  3 

Peas  2 ,,  3s.  3 12  0 

£13  18  3 


Northumberland. 

Oats  4Lqrs.  at  20s.  4 10  0 

Barley  3 ,,  255.  3 5 0 

Peas  1L  „ 365.  2 14  0 

Wheat 3 bshls.  0 18  9 

Rye  3 ,,  0 12  0 

£11  19  9 


* The  hinds  of  East  Lothian  and  Northumberland  are  con- 
sumers of  bacon,  the  produce  of  hogs  fed  with  a portion  of  the 
corn  and  potatoes  which  they  receive  as  wages,  on  this  we  have 
not  charged  protecting  duty.  v 
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Brought  forward  13  18  3 

Potato  & flax  ground  2 0 0 

Carriage  of  coals  0 16  0 

Cottage  and  garden  3 0 0 

Keep  of  Cow  .800 
Cash  . .400 

£31  14  3 


Brought  foward  1119  9 

Potatoes  36  bshls.  116  0 

Carriage  of  coals  0 16  0 

Cottage  & garden*  3 0 0 

Keep  of  Cow  8 0 0 

Cash  4 0 0 


£29  1 1 9 


Deduct  cottage,  as  the 
wife’s  labour  in  har- 
vest is  given  for  it  3 0 0 

£28  14  3 


246.  These  wages  cost  the  farmer  a trifle  over  11s. 
and  1 Is.  Ad.  a week,,  but  they  give  the  labourer  a much 
greater  command  over  the  necessaries  of  life  than  he  would 
derive  from  wages  to  the  same  amount,  paid  in  money,  to 
be  expended  at  the  village  shop ; they  possess,  moreover, 
this  advantage  over  the  higher  money  wages  of  Lincoln- 
shire, that  they  suffer  no  interruption  from  sickness  and  bad 
weather. 


247.  This,  at  first  sight,  may  seem  a loss  to fhe  farmer: 
if  a loss  to  anybody  it  is  to  the  landlord,  since  a high  scale 
of  wages  causes  a diminution  of  rent,  unless  an  increased 
produce  be  raised  to  compensate  for  it.  But  against  this 
loss,  from  sufficient  wages  thus  paid,  there  is  the  set  off  of 
lower  poor  rates.  Mr.  Grey,  of  Dilston,  in  his  paper  on 
the  agriculture  of  Northumberland  (Journ.  R.  Ag.  Soc. 
vol,  II.  pt.  2)  has  insisted  strongly,  not  only  on  the  pecu- 
niary advantage  of  this  mode  of  payment  to  both  master 
and  servant,  but  on  the  moral  advantages  which  result  from 
it,  in  conjunction  with  the  possession  of  a cow,  from  the 


* The  Northumbrian  hind  is  bound  to  have  a woman  always 
at  hand,  to  work  on  the  farm  when  required,  who  receives  la. 
a day  in  harvest  and  l(k/.  at  other  times. 
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habits  of  economy  and  prudence  which  it  engenders,  and 
the  removal  of  temptation  to  dissipate  earnings  at  the  ale 
house  ; he  insists  also,  and  he  speaks  from  experience,  on 
the  good  feeling  which  it  engenders  between  master  and 
servant,  and  its  effects  in  superseding  the  necessity  for 
parochial  relief ; declaring  that  he  never  knew  an  instance 
of  a regularly  hired  hind  applying  to  the  parish,  however 
numerous  his  family,  unless  disabled  by  permanent  ill 
health  or  accident,  and  that  the  expenses  of  the  purely 
agricultural  poor  in  the  districts  where  this  practice  pre- 
vails, do  not  amount  to  sixpence  in  the  pound. 

248.  It  is  only  in  the  North,  where  wages  are  thus  paid 
in  kind,  that  the  labourer  can  ever  derive  benefit  from  an 
advance  in  the  price  of  food  ; because  being  entitled  to  as 
much  grain,  besides  the  keep  of  a cow,  and  other  advantages, 
as  is  more  than  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  a family, 
unless  it  exceed  the  average  number,  he  has  often  a surplus 
due  to  him  at  the  end  of  the  year,  for  which  he  is  paid  by 
his  master  the  average  price ; and,  however  high  the  price 
of  the  provisions,  he  is  secure  of  an  ample  supply  of 
them. 

249.  The  Scottish  and  Northumbrian  peasant  con- 
sume, it  is  true,  but  little  wheaten  bread,  but  they  have 
what  Cobbet,  in  his  popular  phrase,  called  the  bellyful — of 
wholesome  food,  porridge,  eaten  hot  under  their  own  roof, 
with  the  milk  of  their  own  cow,  varied  with  oaten  cakes, 
or  bread  made  of  a mixture  of  pea  and  barley  meal,  re- 
lished with  home  made  cheese,  and  butter,  and  bacon  of 
their  own  feeding.  They  are  not  obliged  when  they  have 
fattened  the  hog  to  sell  him  ; and,  without  going  the  full 
length  of  the  writer  in  a recent  article  in  Blackwood’s 
Magazine,  who  considers  wheat  the  inferior  grain,  and 
wheat  eaters  an  inferior  race,  we  very  much  question 
whether  the  hind  of  Northumberland  and  East  Lothian  would 
be  disposed  to  change  his  fare,  for  the  dry  bread  diet,  and 
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it  is  little  better,  of  Norfolk,  or  the  cold  potatoes  of  Sussex 
eaten  under  a hedge. 

250.  We  are  not,  however,  recommending  an  oaten 
diet  to  the  labourers  of  the  South,  nor  even  a return  to  the 
rye  bread  which  constituted  the  food  of  a large  portion  of 
the  peasantry  of  Norfolk  before  the  commencement  of  Lord 
Leicester’s  improvements.  The  landowner  and  the  farmer, 
have  raised  their  style  of  living,  our  horses,  sheep,  and 
cattle  are  better  lodged  and  fed  than  they  were  a century 
ago,  and  why  should  not  the  agricultural  labourer  partici- 
pate in  the  benefits  derived  from  improvements  in  agricul- 
ture ? Whatever  the  grain  which  is  established  as  his 
customary  food,  of  that  he  ought  to  have  a sufficiency  for 
the  support  of  a family  under  all  fluctuations  of  price ; and 
nothing  secures  that  so  effectually  as  wages  paid  in  kind. 

251.  The  following  would  be  a scale  of  wages  in  kind, 
adapted  to  the  habits  of  the  South,  in  which  wheat  would 
be  substituted  for  the  oats  which  constitute  the  principal 
diet  of  Scotland,  and  enter  largely  into  the  consumption  of 
the  labouring  classes  in  most  of  the  English  counties  north 


of  Trent. 

Wheat,  5 qrs.  50s.*  , 12  10  0 

Barley,  3 ” 2 5s.  . 3 15  0 

Potatoes,  40  bushels  . . 2 0 0 

Keep  of  Cow  . . 8 0 0 

Cottage  and  garden  . . 3 0 0 

Coals,  2 tons,  or  an  equivalent  quantity 

of  wood  . . . 2 10  0 

Cash  . . .400 


£35  15  0 

252.  These  items,  at  present  prices,  would  cost  the 


* By  the  custom  of  Northumberland,  the  hind  is  entitled  to 
the  best  corn  grown  upon  the  farm,  after  that  used  for  seed. 
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farmer  about  13 s.  8 d.  a week,  that  is,  they  would  be  equal 
to  the  present  money  wages  of  Lincolnshire  and  Whitfield ; 
two  shillings  a week  mere  than  the  oaten  diet  of  the  North, 
and  one-half  higher  than  the  9s.  a week,  the  present 
wages  of  Norfolk.  But  they  would  be  of  more  value 
to  the  labourer  than  their  cost  to  the  farmer  ; the  wheat 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  an  ordinary 
family,  the  cow  would  supply  them  with  cheese  or  butte r, 
beside  their  consumption  of  milk  ; and  the  potatoes,  with  the 
refuse  of  the  gai’den  and  the  barley,  would  furnish  them 
with  bacon. 

253.  Whenever  this  mode  of  payment  shall  be  esta- 
blished in  the  South,  the  labourer  may  be  interested  in  an 
increase  in  the  price  of  corn,  as  he  will,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  have  an  excess  to  dispose  of;  then  we  may 
hope  to  see  him  independent  of  the  parish,  and  laying  by 
something  for  a wet  day.  Till  then  it  is  cruel  mockery  to 
talk  to  him  about  making  provision  for  sickness  and  old 
age  out  of  9s.  a week. 

254.  Had  such  a scale  of  wages,  and  such  a mode  of 
payment  been  established  in  Norfolk,  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  securing  to  the  labourer  a sufficiency  of  food 
during  the  period  of  agricultural  prosperity,  and  obviating 
the  necessity  of  altercations  about  a reduction  in  the 
money  value  of  wages,  when  the  revulsion  came,  the  agri- 
cultural population  of  Norfolk  would  not  have  been  in  the 
state  described  in  the  following  extract  from  Mr.  Bacon’s 
work  on  the  agriculture  of  that  county.* 

255.  “ Unhappily,  while  other  classes  were  gradually 
progressing,  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the 
labourer  was  as  gradually  retrograding,  until  at  one  period 


* The  Report  on  the  Agriculture  of  Norfolk,  to  which  the 
prize  was  awarded  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England. 
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a complete  disorganization  of  the  rural  districts  of  Norfolk 
was  threatened.  In  order  to  trace  this  retrogression,  its 
effect  upon  agriculture,  and  its  action  upon  a naturally 
honest  and  industrious  class,  we  must  go  back  forty  or  fifty 
years,  when  occupations  were  not  so  extensive,  when  the 
demand  for  labour  was  above  the  supply,  and  production 
more  adequate  to  consumption.  At  that  period,  most  of 
the  farm  servants  were  lodged  in  the  houses,  the  occupa- 
tions were  comparatively  small,  the  master  and  servant 
often  worked  together,  and  hence  arose  mutual  respect  and 
attachment,  which  mutual  dependence  and  mutual  aid 
almost  invariably  create.  The  system  of  weekly  wages 
was  the  first  blow  towards  weakening  the  ties  which  had 
hitherto  bound  the  farm  servant,  under  all  circumstances, 
to  his  employer.  Expelled  from  the  long  cherished  66  home 
of  the  estate,”  and  thus  cut  off  both  from  those  social 
communications  which  ensure  confidence,  and  that  super- 
vision which  imposes  a wholesome  restraint,  the  labourer 
sought  a new  dwelling,  too  often  an  improvident  marriage, 
and  his  interest  centered  in  his  own  hearth.  Asa  natural 
consequence,  population  increased,  not  at  first  perhaps  in 
proportion  to  the  demand  for  labour,  augmented  by  en- 
closures, but  certainly  beyond  the  rate  of  wages,  which 
underwent  no  addition  corresponding  to  the  rise  of  price 
in  the  necessaries  of  life.  It  ought,  however,  in  justice, 
to  be  stated,  that  in  almost  all  the  inquiries  which  have 
been  made  upon  this  point,  we  have  invariably  found  the 
rate  of  wages  higher  in  proportion,  when  the  price  of  corn 
was  low,  than  when  high  prices  have  been  obtained.  The 
following  table  of  wages  paid  on  a farm  for  the  last  forty 
years,  may  be  received  as  representing  the  customary  rate 
of  weekly  payment  during  that  period.” 
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256.  The  Average  price  op  Wheat  per  quarter 

RECEIVED,  AND  LABOURER^  WEEKLY  WAGES  PAID 
FROM  1804  TO  1844,  ON  A LIGHT  LAND  FARM. 


Date. 

Average 
price  of 
Wheat, 
per  quarter. 

Labourer’s 
W ages, 
per  week. 

Date. 

Average 
price  of 
Wheat, 
per  quarter. 

Labourer's 
Wages, 
per  week. 

Date. 

Average 
price  of 
Wheat, 
per  quarter. 

Labourer’s 
Wages, 
per  week. 

1804 

44 

10 

8 

0 

1818 

82 

11 

10 

6 

1831 

66 

0 

10 

6 

5 

92 

8 

10 

0 

19 

71 

8 

10 

6 

32 

60 

0 

10 

6 

6 

60 

10 

9 

0 

20 

65 

6 

10 

0 

33 

57 

0 

10 

0 

8 

71 

0 

9 

0 

21 

56 

3 

9 

0 

34 

46 

8 

9 

0 

7 

65 

0 

9 

0 

22 

39 

10 

8 

0 

35 

40 

0 

9 

0 

9 

87 

0 

10 

6 

23 

49 

0 

9 

0 

36 

52 

0 

9 

0 

10 

100 

0 

12 

0 

24 

58 

8 

9 

0 

37 

52 

0 

10 

0 

11 

83 

1 

10 

0 

25 

64 

8 

9 

0 

38 

69 

0 

11 

0 

12 

120 

1 

15 

0 

26 

58 

0 

10 

0 

39 

64 

8 

10 

6 

13 

110 

8 

13 

6 

27 

56 

0 

10 

0 

40 

63 

0 

10 

6 

14 

64 

1 

10 

0 

28 

60 

0 

10 

0 

41 

60 

0 

10 

6 

15 

63 

0 

10 

0 

29 

65 

0 

10 

0 

42 

52 

0 

10 

0 

16 

66 

2 

10 

0 

30 

62 

0 

10 

0 

43 

48 

0 

9 

0 

17 

106 

5 

12 

6 

257.  “ The  labourer  then  gradually  compelled  to  confine 
his  exertions  to  the  bare  support  of  existence,  grew  careless 
of  higher  considerations ; first  in  the  respect  of  his  superiors, 
who  had,  in  his  way  of  thinking,  thrown  him  off,  and 
then  of  his  own.  Thus  were  the  first  stones  loosened 
in  the  “ agricultural  homestead”  of  England,  which  has 
since  been  so  fatally  shaken  from  base  to  roof.  Labour 
competition  was  still  further  increased  by  the  discharge  of 
soldiers  and  seamen,  after  the  peace,  as  well  as  by  that  of 
artizans  whose  employment  had  been  created  and  continued 
by  the  manufacturing  impulse  and  monopoly  enjoyed  during 
the  war ; and  the  consequence  was  that  wages  were  reduced 
to  the  lowest  possible  rate.  In  addition  to  the  surplus 
labour,  came  low  prices,  with  a period  of  agricultural  ruin, 
and,  in  the  struggle,  the  labourer,  under  the  law  of  settle- 
ment bound  to  one  spot,  was  reduced  to  the  minimum  of 
subsistence.  What  followed  ? Broken  in  spirit,  sunk  to 
the  depth  of  degradation  and  distress,  he  was  compelled 
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to  have  recourse  to  parish  allowance,  granted  with  a 
sparing  hand,  both  on  account  of  the  number  of  appli- 
cants and  the  distressed  state  of  the  tenantry  themselves. 
Then  came  the  further  infliction  of  working  on  the  roads, 
or  in  the  gravel-pit,  the  almost  only  passport  to  a scanty 
allowance.  These  causes  fully  account  for  that  moral 
and  physical  depravation,  and  that  exasperation  which  has 
since  inflicted  such  evils  on  the  proprietor  and  the  tenant, 
and  such  misery  upon  the  labourer.  A fourth  party,  the 
overseer,  placed  as  he  was  between  the  rate-payer  and  the 
pauper,  had  a hard  duty  to  perform,  and  was  too  frequently 
the  unwilling  medium  of  inflicting  injustice  as  well  as 
suffering  ; for  it  was  out  of  these  circumstances  that  wages 
came  to  be  eked  out  by  the  substitution  of  payment  from 
the  poor  rates. 

258.  “ Perpetual  disputes  between  the  tenantry  and  the 
labourers,  and  parishes,  ended  in  an  appeal  to  magisterial 
power,  and  litigation  only  added  to  the  pressure  under  which 
the  county  laboured;  while  the  vice  and  the  crime  engen- 
dered by  these  many  causes,  and  fostered  by  recklessness, 
was  fast  hastening  the  population  to  that  disorganised  state, 
which,  in  1830,  exhibited  itself  in  the  destruction  of  ma- 
chinery, and  similar  acts  of  violence.  The  strong  arm  of 
the  law  was,  of  necessity,  called  in,  and  the  insurrection  was 
ostensibly  controlled  ; but,  almost  nightly  fires,  throughout 
the  county,  shewed  the  spirit  to  which  it  had  given  birth, 
and  succeeded  in  the  object  at  which  it  aimed — to  excite 
the  fears  of  the  wealthy. 

“ Such  is  the  brief  history  of  the  labourer  in  husbandry, 
during  the  interval  since  1805. 

259.  “ While  the  wealth  of  the  landlord,  and  the  profits 
of  the  tenant  had  been  rapidly  augmented  by  the  influence 
of  increased  practical  knowledge  and  skill  in  culture  ; and, 
while  general  education  had  elevated  the  intellectual  posi- 
tion, and  refined  the  habits  of  the  higher  and  middle  classes, 
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the  labourer  had  been  subject  to  a neglect  which  had  as 
rapidly  sunk  him  in  the  scale  of  society  — a neglect  which 
recoiled  on  his  superiors  with  double  force  at  a later  period, 
when  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  the  occupier  to  remedy 
the  evils  engendered  by  depression ; he,  himself,  being 
involved  in  almost  irretrievable  ruin. 

260.  “No  more  powerful  instance  can  be  given  of  the 
state  of  the  agricultural  poor,  than  that  in  1831,  in  473 
parishes,  2714  men,  exclusive  of  women  and  children,  were 
out  of  employment;  that  is  to  say,  about  one-eighth  of  the 
whole  population  of  those  parishes. 

“ From  the  following  table  of  commitments  to  the  several 
county  prisons,  from  1800  to  1843,  an  estimate  may  be 
formed  of  the  state  of  crime  ; due  allowance  being  made  for 
the  increase  of  population.” 

261.  The  results  of  these  tables  may  be  thus  briefly 


enumerated  : — 
1800 

to 

1808, 

2336  committals 

1809 

to 

1817, 

3323 

ditto. 

1818 

to 

1826, 

8535 

ditto. 

1827 

to 

1835, 

12654 

ditto. 

1836 

to 

1843, 

11038 

ditto. 

262.  That  this  increase  of  crime  entailed  a great  burthen 
to  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land,  is  evident  from  the 
Criminal  and  Civil  Departments  of  the  County  expenditure. 
These  have  risen  from  £6,496.  in  1800,  to  £19,378  in  1842, 
and  had  reached  in  1841  to  the  sum  of  £27,110. 

26.  After  stating  that  the  alteration  in  the  Poor  Law, 
caused  a just  and  important  change  in  the  position  of  the 
farmer  and  the  labourer,  that  both  have  discovered  their 
errors,  and  have  become  aware  of  their  mutual  dependence ; 
that  the  condition  of  the  labourer  has  become  improved; 
and  being  now  convinced  that  he  will  receive  the  full  benefit 
of  his  industry,  he  has  grown  more  steady,  diligent,  and 
obliging ; and  that  in  all  the  returns  received  from  fanners 
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in  different  parts  of  the  county,  a unanimous  opinion  is 
expressed  that  a great  and  beneficial  change  has  been  pro- 
duced in  the  morals,  habits,  and  feelings  of  the  labourers  ; 
the  author  thus  describes  the  system  at  present  pursued  in 
regard  to  hoarding(?)  and  lodging  farm  servants. 

264.  “ A cottage,  not  very  far  from  the  farm,  is  occupied 
by  the  foreman  or  bailiff4,  who  receives  the  farm  servants,  is 
responsible  for  their  conduct,  and  takes  care  that  they  are 
in  the  house  at  proper  hours.  His  wife  cooks  for  all,  takes 
care  of  the  beds,  washes  sheets  and  towels,  all  of  which  are 
provided  by  the  master.  For  this  the  foreman  and  his  wife 
live  rent  free,  receive  a shilling  a head  from  each  lodger, 
which  is  considered  part  of  his  wages.  The  team  men  and 
lads  are  thus  paid — the  men  receive  from  six  to  seven 
shillings  a week  for  board  wages,  and  yearly  wages  varying 
from  £6.  to  £7.  The  lads  five  shillings  a week  for  board, 
and  yearly  wages  from  205.  to  505/” 

265.  This  is  something  like  the  “ boothie’*  system  of 
those  parts  of  Scotland,  where  the  hind  system  does  not 
prevail.  It  may  be  more  economical  for  the  farmer,  but 
it  wants  all  the  moral  advantages  of  the  system  of  employ- 
ing hired  householders  resident  upon  the  farm,  a descrip- 
tion of  servants  which,  from  the  testimony  of  all  who  have 
had  any  experience  of  them,  are  far  superior  in  steadiness 
and  industry  to  these  young  men. 

266.  The  Norfolk  plan  is  inferior,  however,  to  the  boothie 
system  in  this,  that  while  under  that,  the  young  men  are 
entitled  to  an  allowance  of  meal,  which  is  more  than  they 
consume,  receiving  the  balance  in  money,  at  the  average 
price  of  the  year,  under  the  improved  Norfolk  system, 
they  are  paid  money  wages  with  which  to  board  them- 
selves. 

267.  Where  the  hind  system  prevails,  a sufficiency  of 
food  for  the  support  of  a family  becomes  the  standard  of 
wages,  and  is  paid  to  all,  whether  married  or  single.  In 
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those  cases  where  a c‘  double  hind”  is  engaged,  that  is  the 
services  of  a father  and  a grown  up  son  residing  with  him 
— a species  of  hiring  considered  equally  advantageous  to 
both  master  and  man, — the  young  man  receives  the  same 
allowance  of  grain  as  the  father,  and  six  pounds  a-year  in 
lieu  of  the  keep  of  a second  cow. 

268.  Where  money -wages  prevail,  as  in  Norfolk,  a 
sufficiency  of  food  for  a single  man  becomes  the  standard, 
and  the  labourer  with  a family  lives  on  those  wages  how 
he  can.  The  wages  of  the  team  men  in  the  above  case 
amount  to  from  8s.  to  9,5.  8 d.  a week,  exclusive*  we  believe, 
of  lodging,  while  the  married  labourer  only  receives  9s.,  to 
provide  food,  clothes,  and  lodging  for  the  whole  family. — 
Prior  to  1835  he  received  from  the  parish  an  allowance 
proportioned  to  the  number  of  his  children.  That  allow- 
ance is  now  cut  off,  but  he  has  not  yet  received  an  equiva- 
lent for  it  in  wages,  although,  in  glancing  over  the  preceding 
table  of  wages  and  prices,  it  is  evident  that  the  former  are 
now  somewhat  higher  in  proportion  to  the  latter,  than 
during  the  period  of  agricultural  prosperity. 

269.  Rents  may  advance  from  improvements  in  agri- 
culture, and  an  increase  of  prices  may  increase  profits  to 
tenant  holding  on  lease  at  low  money  rents,  as  they  were 
increased  between  1805  and  1815  : but  agriculture  will 
never  be  in  a healthy  state,  till  the  agricultural  labourer  be 
secured  a sufficiency  of  food  for  the  support  of  a family 
under  all  fluctuations  of  prices ; and  till  that  sufficiency 
become  the  standard  of  wages  for  all,  whether  married  or 
single.  Without  this  sufficiency  neither  cattle-shows  nor 
cottage  allotments,  nor  Cottagers’  Horticultural  Societies, 
nor  Associations  for  the  Reward  of  Industry,  nor  Benefit 
Clubs,  nor  Savings  Banks,  nor  even  Schools  for  the  educa- 
tion of  children,  will  avail  any  thing.  To  the  labourer 

MUST  BE  RESTORED  THAT  SHARE  OF  THE  PRODUCE  OF 
WHICH  THE  PERIOD  OF  HIGH  PRICES  DEPRIVED  HIM. 
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270.  To  enable  the  labourer  to  command  sufficient 
wages,  it  is  necessary  that  the  numbers  seeking  employ- 
ment should  be  diminished,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the 
demand  for  their  labour  increased.  The  concession  to  the 
tenant  of  security  of  tenure,  and  the  confidence  which  na- 
tural prices  will  inspire,  will,  by  extending  agricultural  im- 
provement, open  a new  field  for  agricultural  labour ; but 
if  space  permitted,  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  the  utmost 
extension  of  the  demand  for  such  labour,  which  can  be 
looked  for  from  improved  cultivation,  will  employ  but  a 
limited  portion  of  our  annual  increase  of  numbers,  and  that 
from  the  extension  of  manufactures,  or  from  emigration, 
the  crowded  state  of  the  labour  market  can  alone  obtain 
material  relief. 

271.  Nevertheless,  the  mode  in  which  wages  are  paid, 
exercises  an  important  influence  on  the  moral  and  physical 
condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer. 

272.  While  in  one  highly  cultivated  district,  Norfolk, 
rents  have  advanced  at  the  expense  of  the  agricultural  la- 
bourer, there  is  another  highly  cultivated  district,  where 
they  have  advanced  at  an  equal  rate,  without  injury  to  the 
labourer ; because  his  share  of  the  produce  was  secured  to 
him  by  the  custom  of  paying  wages  in  kind — that  is 
Northumberland. 

273.  The  following  table  from  the  paper  of  Mr.  Grey 
of  Dilston,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, shows  the  rental  of  a portion  of  the  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital Estates  in  that  county,  exclusive  of  the  mines  and 
fishings,  at  intervals  of  twenty  years,  from  1772  to  1841. 
To  this  we  have  added  the  average  price  of  wheat  at  those 
periods,  from  which  it  appears,  that  irrespectively  of  price, 
there  has  been  a considerable  advance  arising  from  improved 
cultivation  and  not  obtained,  for  reasons  which  we  have 
already  stated,  at  the  expense  of  the  agricultural  labourer. 
There  has  been  there  no  muzzling  of  the  ox  that  treadeth 
out  the  corn. 
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1 

1772-3. 

1703-4. 

1805. 

1814-5. 

1835-6. 

1840-1. 

£• 

£. 

£• 

£. 

£• 

£. 

Newton  . 

450 

750 

. . 

1400 

1150 

1200 

Turviclaws 
Chillingham  Barns, 

340 

550 

•• 

960 

830 

900 

part  of  it  clay 
East  Lilbum,  turnip 

400 

550 

•• 

900 

800 

loam  . 

Wooperton,  turnip 

360 

800 

1600 

1200 

1050 

loam 

Fenton  Demesne,  part 

240 

400 

1200 

800 

800 

wet  and  strong 

350 

5 0 

. . 

600 

600 

Fenton  Townland 

450 

800 

, , 

1600 

1050 

1050 

Doddington,  South  . 

750 

. . 

1500 

1200 

Doddington,  North  . 

1200 

. . 

2000 

1500 

Horton, turniploam  . 

•• 

650 

2000 

1800 

1715 

Average  Price  of 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d . 

s.  d. 

Wheat  . 

i 

52  5 

49  11 

87  7 

69  2 

43  10 

66  4 

274.  The  following  statements,  from  Mr.  Bacon’s  work, 
show  that  in  Norfolk  rents  are  as  high  now  as  during  the 
period  of  agricultural  prosperity.  He  has  given  the 
number  of  assessable  acres  in  the  county,  the  estimated 
rental  and  rateable  value,  returned  by  the  parishes,  and 
acted  upon  under  the  old  assessment  up  to  1842  ; the  new 
assessment  decided  on  by  the  magistrate  in  1843;  and 
finally,  the  assessment  under  the  old  property  tax  of  1815, 
and  the  new  property  tax  of  1842.  They  are  as  follow — 


Assessable  Acres  . 1,688,807 

Gross  estimated  rental 
Rateable  value  , 

Assessment  in  1843 

Assessment  under  the  old  Property  Tax 
Assessment  under  the  Income  Tax  of  1842 


£. 

1,787,822 

1,548,693 

1,778,422 

1,439,977 

1,945,558 


275.  In  speaking  of  East  Lothian,  we  remarked  that  the 
bold  and  erect  front  shewn  by  the  farmers  of  that  district, 
during  the  low  prices  of  1 836,  when  all  around  them  were 
bent  to  the  dust,  was  due  to  their  corn-labour  and  corn-rents. 
Corn-labour  is  beneficial  both  to  farmer  and  labourer. 
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Under  a system  of  money-rents  and  money-wages,  the 
farmer  finding  himself  uneasy  during  a period  of  depressed 
prices,  naturally  endeavours  to  diminish  his  expenses,  and 
in  so  doing  falls  first  upon  the  labourer,  as  most  within  his 
power,  either  reducing  the  pay,  or  diminishing  the  number 
of  his  workmen.  Under  a system  of  corn-wages  the 
labourer  still  enjoys  his  share  of  the  produce,  and  its 
money  value  is  silently  and  insensibly  adjusted  to  the 
altered  value  of  the  farmer’s  returns.  On  the  other  hand, 
during  a rise  of  prices,  it  prevents  the  increase  of  rents 
and  profits  at  the  labourer  s expense. 

276.  In  the  same  manner,  rents  dependent  on  the  price 
of  corn,  cause  the  burthen  of  depressed  prices  to  fall,  where 
it  ought  to  fall,  on  the  landlord  instead  of  upon  the  tenant 
and  labourer ; and  they  enable  landlords  to  grant  that 
security  of  tenure  which  is  essential  to  good  cultivation, 
without  running  the  risk  of  giving  the  tenant  inordinate 
profits,  and  thereby  injuring  themselves,  as  many  land- 
lords were  injured  during  the  war,  by  the  increase  in 
their  rentals  not  keeping  pace  with  the  increased  expense 
of  living. 

27  7<  The  advantages  of  rents  regulated  by  the  price 
of  corn,  are  not  now  urged,  by  either  of  the  writers  of  these 
pages,  for  the  first  time ; they  were  advocated  by  one  of 
them  in  a work  on  Soils,  published  in  1838,  and  by  the 
other  in  a letter  published  in  1823  in  the  Morning  Chro- 
nicle, under  the  signature  of  a “ Tenant  at  Rack-rent.” 

278.  At  that  period  he,  or  rather  his  father,  held,  for  a 
term  of  twenty-one  years,  a leasehold  farm  of  300  acres, 
the  rent  of  which  was  fixed,  in  1816,  from  the  average 
of  the  preceding  twenty  years,  with  the  supposed  guarantee 
by  Parliament  of  80s.  as  the  future  average  price  of  wheat. 
In  1823  the  futility  of  this  guarantee  was  but  too  apparent ; 
and  farmers  were  looking  around,  in  all  directions,  for  relief 
from  the  pressure  of  agricultural  distress.  The  system  of 
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eleemosynary  returns  at  rent-day  was  commencing ; but 
\vas  confined  to  the  wealthier  or  more  liberal  landlords. 

279.  In  the  letter  above  mentioned,  the  writer  denied 
that  the  distress  arose  from  the  defective  corn  laws,  or 
could  be  removed  by  any  alteration  of  them  ; he  attributed  it 
to  the  change  in  the  currency,  and  contended  that  high  prices 
were  no  longer  to  be  expected,  and  were  not  essential  to 
the  tenant’s  prosperity,  which  was  rather  to  be  sought  in  a 
reduction  of  expenses  to  the  scale  of  the  reduced  prices. 
He  argued  that  some  of  these,  such  as  seed  and  horse-keep, 
contained  within  themselves  the  principle  of  self-adjust- 
ment ; that  others,  such  as  labour  and  poors*  rates,  were 
more  or  less  dependent  on  the  price  of  produce ; and  that 
the  only  outgoing  which  the  farmer  had  it  not  in  his  power 
to  reduce  was  rent. 

280.  He  therefore  demanded,  since  Parliament  had  led 
the  tenantry  to  expect  the  price  of  80s.  for  wheat;  since  the 
House  of  Commons  had  moreover  denied  the  depreciation 
of  the  currency,  which  was  then  admitted,  though  differ- 
ences of  opinion  still  existed  as  to  its  amount,  that  an  act 
should  be  passed  enabling  leasehold  tenants  to  tender  their 
landlords  the  value,  as  declared  in  the  London  Gazette , of 
two  bushels  of  wheat,  for  every  pound  sterling  of  rent  re- 
served, in  all  leases  of  lands  signed  before  1820. 

281.  Among  the  writer’s  friends  the  project  was  derided 
as  visionary ; and  it  met  with  little  more  favour  from  the 
farmers,  among  whom  it  was  advocated  by  him  at  market 
meetings,  where  agricultural  distress  and  its  remedies 
formed  the  constant  theme  of  discussion.  With  them,  the 
favourite  remedy  was,  “ Keep  out  the  foreigner,”  and  they 
were  well  disposed  to  regard  the  Scotch  and  Irish  as  fo» 
reigners  ; for  they  complained  bitterly  of  the  admission  of  the 
corn  and  cattle  of  those  countries,  which  paid  no  poors’ 
rates,  to  compete  with  theirs  which  bore  “ all  the  burthen  of 
the  church  and  the  poor.”  They  did  not  like  corn-rents ; 
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they  were  too  much  like  tithe ; and  some  of  the  knowing 
ones,  who  were  looked  up  to  as  oracles,  cited  cases  within 
their  knowledge,  of  tenants  who  had  been  ruined  by  corn- 
rents,  in  years  of  deficient  crops,  which  raised  their  rents 
when  they  had  little  produce  to  sell.  The  rents  to  which 
they  appeared  to  give  the  preference  were  low  money-rents, 
secured  by  lease,  which  enabled  them  to  take  their  chance 
of  an  advantage  over  the  landlord  under  an  advance  of 
prices. 

282.  V ery  shortly  after  the  publication  of  that  letter — 
not  it  is  believed  in  consequence  of  it  —the  late  Lord 
Fitzwilliam  converted  his  money-rents  into  corn-rents ; 
but  the  system  made  little  progress  in  England,  and  was 
not  much  heard  of  till  after  the  examination  of  the  Scot- 
tish witnesses  before  the  Distress  Committee  of  1836. 
Since  then  the  subject  has  attracted  considerable  attention, 
and  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  corn-rents  have 
been  much  discussed. 

283.  The  advantages  consist  in  securing  to  both  tenant 
and  landlord , during  fluctuations  of  price  arising  from 
political  causes,  that  share  of  the  produce  which  each 
covenanted  for;  the  disadvantages  attending  rents  depen- 
dent on  the  price  of  corn,  are  that  they  aggravate,  either  to 
the  tenant  or  landlord,  the  fluctuations  of  price  arising 
from  fluctuations  of  seasons,  frequently  raising  the  tenant’s 
rent,  in  the  case  of  a deficient  crop,  when  he  has  little 
produce  with  which  to  pay  it,  and  in  years  of  low  prices, 
arising  from  abundant  harvests,  unnecessarily  diminishing 
the  landlord’s  income. 

284.  To  remedy  these  inconveniences  various  plans  have 
been  proposed ; such  as  reserving  the  rent  in  several  kinds  of 
grain ; making  it  dependent  on  the  average  of  three  or 
four  years  besides  the  past  year ; reserving  half  the  rent 
in  corn  and  half  in  money  ; making  the  rent  of  one  half 
year  dependent  upon  the  averages  of  several  preceding 
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years,  and  the  rent  of  the  second  half  year,  dependent 
upon  the  average  of  the  current  year  ; — and  lastly,  by  fixing 
a maximum  and  minimum  price  between  which  the 
variations  of  rent  should  be  limited,  which  is  the  plan  now 
generally  adopted  in  Scotland. 

285.  There  can  be  no  good  farming  without  a lease ; 
and  in  the  present  uncertain  state  of  agriculture,  dependent 
as  some  believe  for  its  very  existence  on  the  fiat  of  a 
minister,  no  prudent  man  will  sign  a lease  of  a farm  at  a rent 
which  he  considers  will  require  a higher  average  price  of 
wheat  for  its  payment  than  50s.  the  quarter. 

286.  So  attractive,  under  these  circumstances  have  the 
once  despised  corn-rents  become,  that  they  have  tempted 
several  Farmers’  Clubs  to  break  their  tether,  for  the 
purpose  of  grazing  in  the  prohibited  field  of  questions 
affecting  the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant.  In 
every  club  where  corn-rents  have  been  discussed,  a verdict 
has  been  given  in  their  favour,  with  some  one  or  other  of 
the  above  modifications ; and  now  that  corn-rents  are 
beginning  to  acquire  popularity  among  the  farmers  of  the 
South,  we  trust  they  will  bestow  a little  attention  on  the 
question  of  corn-labour,  and  only  take  land  on  such  terms 
as  will  enable  the  principle  of  live  and  let  live  to  be 
carried  into  effect  between  master  and  servant,  as  well  as 
between  landlord  and  tenant. 

287.  On  the  other  hand,  when  landlords  are  asked  for 
abatements  of  rent,  they  will  do  well,  if  the  claim  be  a just 
one,  to  give  them,  speedily  and  liberally  ; so  as  to  enable  the 
labourer  to  enjoy  sufficient  wages,  audit  is  their  interest,  as 
well  as  their  duty,  to  see  that  he  has  it.  They  will  do  well 
also  to  give  their  abatements  of  rent  in  such  a form  as  will 
secure  an  increase  in  the  value  of  their  property,  by  draining, 
marling,  liming,  &c.  according  to  circumstances;  and  insist- 
ing on  the  abandonment  of  useless  expenses  in  cultivation, 
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which  have  nothing  to  plead  in  their  defence  but  ancient 
custom. 

288.  In  conclusion,  we  would  exhort  those  in  whom  the 
approaching  destruction  of  the  protective  system  excites 
such  terrors,  to  calculate  for  themselves,  the  extent  to  which 
protecting  duties  increase  the  cost  of  cultivation  and  the 
value  of  returns  under  that  system  of  farming  with  which 
they  are  best  acquainted.  We  have  supplied  some  data; 
the  rest  they  possess  themselves.  They  cannot  enter  fairly 
on  the  calculation  without  being  convinced  that  to  the 
tenant,  the  system  is  on  the  whole,  more  injurious  than 
beneficial ; that  to  the  labourer  it  is  decidedly  detrimental ; 
that  no  one  can  gain  by  it  but  the  landlord ; that  he 
cannot  be  permanently  benefited  by  that  which  injures 
the  tenant  and  the  labourer ; that  he  often  loses  on  one 
description  of  land  what  he  gains  on  another ; that  his 
utmost  gains  are  not  to  be  compared  with  those  which  he 
would  derive  from  the  security  conferred  on  agricultural 
pursuits  by  natural  prices ; the  increased  confidence  and 
energy  that  would  attend  them  ; the  increased  capital  that 
would  flow  into  them ; and  the  increased  produce,  raised  at 
diminished  cost,  which  these  would  call  forth. 

289.  To  fortify  their  minds  against  the  fears  which 
now  assail  them,  we  would  bid  them  look  back  at  some  of 
those  hobgoblins  which  once  terrified  them  so  much ; but 
with  which  they  have  now  become  as  familiar,  as  the  birds 
who  build  their  nests  on  the  scare-crows  set  up  to  frighten 
them. 

290.  There  is  wool.  Is  its  price,  we  would  ask,  better 
or  worse  now,  when,  after  a long  struggle,  the  trade  in  it  is 
perfectly  free,  than  when  it  was  protected  with  a duty  of 
sixpence  the  pound  ? Where  is  the  glut  of  Canadian  wheat 
with  which  we  were  threatened  ; or  the  American  flour 
which  was  to  be  smuggled  across  the  frontier?  Were  not 
the  Canadian  shippers  watching  our  markets,  till  the  late 
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rise,  with  no  little  anxiety,  for  a decision  of  the  question 
whether  their  shipments  would  be  free  from  loss?  There 
is  flax  too — poor  flax — unprotected  either  in  the  seed,  or 
fibre ; are  not  protectionist  landlords,  whose  leases  have  long 
prohibited  its  culture,  now  adding  another  chapter  to  the 
anomalies  of  agriculture,  by  advising  their  tenants  to  sow 
it,  in  order  to  remunerate  them  against  the  loss  attending 
the  growth  of  protected  wheat? 

291.  When,  we  would  ask  again,  did  beef  and  mutton 
bear  a better  price,  than  since  live  cattle  and  fresh  meat, 
long  prohibited,  have  been  admitted  at  a moderate  duty, 
and  the  duty  on  salted  beef  and  pork  has  been  reduced  one- 
half?  Is  it  not  notorious  that  nothing  short  of  a price  of 
Id . the  pound  could  draw  three  thousand  head  of  cattle  from 
the  whole  continent  of  Europe,  and  that  even  that  drain, 
trifling  as  it  is,  has  raised  the  price  there  ? 

292.  But,  the  present  high  prices,  we  shall  be  told,  are  a 
re-action  arising  out  of  the  panic,  which  caused  farmers  and 
graziers  to  reduce  their  stock,  by  hurrying  sheep  and  cattle 
to  market,  lest  Sir  Robert  Peel  should  render  them  unsale- 
able ; or,  lest,  like  wheat  at  Lincoln  market,  on  the  me- 
morable 18th  of  March,  recorded  by  thirty  farmers  of 
Lincoln  Heath,  they  should  be  reduced  to  a nominal  price. 

293.  And  who,  we  would  ask,  caused  the  panic,  and  who 
were  the  farmer’s  best  friends  ? Those  who  told  them  to  be 
steady  for  they  had  nothing  to  fear  ; or  those  who  alarmed 
them  with  tales  of  Spanish  oxen  ; and  pledged  their  reputa- 
tion as  practical  men,  in  opposition  to  free-trade  theorists, 
for  the  mountains  of  pork,  which,  when  they  lived  in  the 
back-woods  of  Canada,  they  would  gladly  have  sold  at  two 
cents  the  pound?  Why  does  not  some  of  it  come  ? Can 
it  be  kept  back  by  the  same  cause,  the  cost  of  transport, 
which  induced  the  same  practical  authority  to  burn  as  much 
birdVeye  maple  in  clearing  his  land,  as  would  in  London 
have  made  him  one  of  the  richest  commoners  in  England? 
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294.  The  din  that  was  raised  at  the  alteration  of  the 
tariff,  and  the  panic  which  it  caused,  to  their  no  small  loss, 
among  the  landlords  and  farmers,  can  be  compared  to 
nothing  but  that  described  by  Cowper  in  the  “ Needless 
Alarm” — The  passage  is  rather  long,  but  it  is  so  appro- 
priate that  it  appears  to  have  been  written  for  the  occasion, 
and  therefore  we  shall  conclude  by  quoting  it. 

The  sheep  recumbent  and  the  sheep  that  grazed, 

All  huddled  into  phalanx  stood  amazed, 

Admiring  terrified  the  novel  strain, 

Then  coursed  the  field  around,  and  coursed  it  round  again. 

* * * * 

But  recollecting,  by  a sudden  thought, 

That  flight  in  circles  urged  advanced  them  nought, 

They  gathered  close  around  the  old  pit’s  brink, 

And  thought  again,  but  knew  not  what  to  think. 

Awhile  they  mused— surveying  every  face, 

Thou  had’st  supposed  them  of  superior  race, 

Their  periwigs  of  wool  and  fear  combined 
Stamped  on  each  countenance  such  marks  of  mind. 

# * * Jjc 

At  length  a mutton  statelier  than  the  rest, 

A ram,  the  ewes  and  wethers  sad  addressed  : 

Friends,  we  have  lived  too  long,  I never  heard 
Strains  such  as  these,  so  worthy  to  be  feared. 

* * * 

Or  heard  we  that  tremendous  bray  alone, 

I could  expound  the  melancholy  tone, 

Should  deem  it  by  our  old  companion  made. 

The  ass,  for  he  we  know  has  lately  strayed. 

And  being  lost  perhaps  and  wandering  wide 
Might  be  supposed  to  clamour  for  a guide; 

But  oh  those  dreadful  yells  what  soul  can  hear. 

That  owns  a carcase  and  not  quake  for  fear. 

Demons  produce  them  doubtless  ; brazen-clawed. 

And  fanged  with  brass,  the  demons  are  abroad. 

I hold  it,  therefore,  wisest  and  most  fit. 

That  life  to  save,  we  rush  into  the  pit. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


1.  In  the  foregoing  pages  we  have  treated  exclusively  of 
protection  to  agriculture.  It  must  not,  however,  be  for- 
gotten, that  the  protective  system,  embraces  all  articles  of 
colonial  produce  ; for  which  the  agricultural  population,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  community,  pay  an  enhanced 
price  ; for  the  benefit,  or  supposed  benefit  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Colonies. 

2.  The  protecting  duty  on  sugar  is  IQs.  a cwt.,  which 
with  its  effects  in  impeding  trade  may  be  considered  equal 
to  a tax  of  1 \d.  the  pound  upon  all  the  sugar  consumed 
in  this  country,  over  and  above  the  revenue  paid  to  the 
Exchequer.  This  is  not  only  a serious  addition  to  the 
farmers  housekeeping  expenses,  and  a cruel  privation  of 
what  ought  to  be  a daily  ingredient  at  the  peasant’s  board, 
but  it  operates  very  injuriously  to  the  market-gardeners 
and  the  fruit-growers  of  Kent,  Hertfordshire,  &c.  by 
limiting  the  consumption  of  pies,  puddings,  and  preserves, 
and  thereby  lessening  the  demand  for  their  produce. 

3.  There  is  a heavy  protecting  duty  on  timber  for  the 
benefit  of  Canada  ; on  coffee,  for  the  benefit  of  Jamaica 
and  Ceylon ; on  currants,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ionian 
Islands  : in  short,  every  production  imported  from  our  Colo- 
nies is  protected  to  the  extent  of  from  50  to  100  per  cent, 
as  compared  with  the  duty  upon  foreign  produce. 

4.  These  protecting  duties  are  paid  by  the  agriculturists 
as  well  as  by  other  classes,  and  they  materially  add  to  the 
expense  of  carrying  on  their  business  and  enhance  the  cost 
of  their  living. 
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5.  If  we  have  succeeded  in  proving  that  protection’* 
to  agriculture  is  a burthen  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  agri- 
culturists, we  need  not  go  into  an  argument  to  shew  that 
the  same  system  has  failed  to  secure  prosperity  to  the  colo- 
nists. The  continued  cry  of  distress  from  the  West  India 
Islands  places  this  question  out  of  the  pale  of  controversy. 

6.  There  are  also  protecting  duties  on  silks  and  other 
manufactures. 

7.  It  cannot  be  for  a moment  doubted  that  the  removal 
of  all  protecting  duties,  whether  colonial  or  manufacturing, 
will  accompany  the  discontinuance  of  protection  to  agri- 
culture. 

8.  This  the  agriculturists  have  a right  to  expect.  They 
cannot  expect,  however,  that  colonial  and  manufacturing 
protection  should  be  abolished,  and  that  protecting  duties 
on  agricultural  produce  should  be  maintained  ; but  hitherto 
our  movements,  in  the  direction  of  free  trade,  have  con- 
sisted chiefly  in  admitting  foreigners  to  compete  with 
certain  articles  of  home  manufacture  in  which  manual 
labour  forms  a large  portion  of  the  cost  of  production ; 
while  protection  is  still  maintained  on  the  food  of  the 
manufacturing  artizan,  the  protecting  duties  on  corn, 
butter  and  cheese,  being  left  untouched,  and  those  on  meat 
and  bacon,  being  only  partially  reduced. 


THE  END. 
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ings at  Whitfield  Example  Farm,  &c.  By  JOHN  MORTON.  Price  10s. 
Fourth  Edition,  enlarged. 

Of  this  work  Dr.  Buckland  observed  at  the  Meeting  of  the  English  Agri- 
cultural Society  at  Oxford,  “ that  no  person,  however  small  his  tenure, 
who  could  command  the  price,  should  be  without  Mr.  Morton’s  book.” 

XVII. 

ON  MANGEL  WURZEL  AS  A FALLOW  CROP.  Price  Gd. 

XVIIJ. 

MAIN’S  YOUNG  FARMER’S  MANUAL,  shewing  the  Practice 

and  Principles  of  Agriculture  as  applicable  to  Turnip  Land  Farms.  6s. 

“ This  most  useful  little  book  should  be  carefully  perused  by  every  person 
to  whom  information  on  the  first  principles  of  Agriculture  is  an  object,  and 
those  more  advanced  in  knowledge  cannot  fail  to  acquire  many  useful  hints.” 

XIX. 

MAIN’S  PLANTER  AND  PRUNER’S  ASSISTANT,  giving 

every  possible  Instruction  for  the  Planting,  Rearing,  Pruning,  and  general 
Management  of  every  kind  of  Forest  Tree ; with  Practical  Hints  on  the 
choice  of  Soil,  Situation,  &c.  Illustrated  with  many  Explanatory  Plates. 
Price  6s. 

(t  A most  important  Work,  and  worthy  e\ery  landowner’s  attention,  and- 
would  be  advantageously  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  Bailiff  and  Wood- 
man in  the  kingdom.” 

XX. 

MAIN’S  DOMESTIC  POULTRY.  Third  Edition,  greatly  ira- 

proved  and  enlarged,  with  Woodcuts  of  the  different  Coops,  Fattening 
Houses,  Roosting  Houses,  &c.  &c.  Price  6s 
A Practical  Treatise  on  the  Breeding,  R.aring,  and  Fattening  of  all  kinds  of 
Domestic  Poultry,  preservation  of  Eggs,  &c.  Dedicated  to  Lord  Somer- 
ville. Revised  and  improved. 

XXI. 

IIOW  TO  IMPROVE  THE  CONDITION  of  the  LABOURING 

CLASSES.  B.y  J.  D.  DAVENPORT,  Esq.  Third  Edition,  price  1*. 
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